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NEGRO TALES OF MARY RICHARDSON 


By RicHarp M. Dorson 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigan 


A fragile old lady pained with “arthuritis,’ and conscious of 
her flat nose corroded by hoodoo poison, Mary Richardson contained 
in her frail body an indomitable spirit and verve. She spoke about 
witches and hants when I first met her in Calvin Township, Michi- 
gan, in June, 1952,’ and on later visits I spent rich evenings in her 
two room shack writing down and recording her tales. In the end 
she contributed twenty-three stories to my Negro Folktales in Michigan, 
the second largest number of any informant, next to Suggs. In ad- 
dition she gave me fourteen variants to other texts published in that 
collection,? and some seventeen additional narratives, plus sayings, 
signs, beliefs, and one song text, “The Frog Went Courting,” which 
she recited rather than sang. 

Mary Richardson was born in North Carolina between Wilson 
and Selma, on an eighty acre farm owned by her father, who was 
part Creek. “I’d have to go back to the Bible to get the date,” 
she says, but believes that she turned seventy-one on March 18, 1953. 
However her family moved to Clarksdale, Cohoma County, in north- 
ern Mississippi in March, 1881, when she was seven, which would 
make her seventy-nine in 1953. “My father read in the paper where 
Mississippi land was so rich you didn’t have to manure it; so he 
sold out and emigrated.” 

Mary only went to school for a day here and there. “I don’t 
know as I got one year of school if all the days was put together. 
I went one day in North Carolina, and I stood up and cried all day; 
it was a mean teacher, and I was afraid of him. He crocked me up 
and down the head with a lead pencil. It was the longest day God 
ever made, that first day I went to school. I was hungry, tired, 
sick, and had a headache where he struck me up and down the 
forehead with that lead pencil and hollered ‘E’. When it come to 
’rithmetic and subtracting I’d get lost, like the dog on the rabbit’s 
tracks. But for a piece or a speech I’d be right up there with the 
good scholars.” 

Mississippi proved disappointing to Mary. “I didn’t like the 
situation in the South. A person should be judged on what they is, 
not make angels out of white and devils out of black. I got tired 
picking such big crops for so little, on halves.” So she began moving 
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north, along the route of many other Deep South Negroes, farming 
in Arkansas and Missouri with her first husband. She married Mose 
Hale in 1922—‘“no license”—and moved to Chicago with him and 
their four children in 1930. “We got divorced about a year after. 
I got tired him drinking, th’owing away the money. I decided I 
could live better in a breshpile than with him hunting me.” In 
Chicago she earned her living sewing and doing housework, and 
married Eddie Richardson from Mobile, Alabama, in 1943. The 
next year they bought a little farm in Calvin, where Mary could 
live “near the earth, like the rabbit. I’d rather stay here and fry 
frogs.” One son, Nathan Hale, lives on the hill close by her and 
works at Studebaker in South Bend, two others are in Chicago, and 
a fourth is a preacher in Decatur, Illinois. She cannot join them 
as she loses her old age pension if she leaves Michigan. Eddie was 
severely crippled in one arm and one leg, and Mary did all the 
chores, planting and pulling the corn, feeding the hog and chickens 
and dogs and cats, when I met them. Still she kept her tiny home 
spick and span. On my last visit to Calvin, in September, 1955, we 
found her living alone. Eddie had been taken to a hospital in 
Chicago with a serious kidney ailment, and she despaired of seeing 
him again. She had given up her livestock, but still tended her corn- 
field. At dusk she “barred up” the house, and kept it dark to appear 
deserted, sleeping with a gun under the bed. “I'll stay here as long 
as I can burn bread,” she told us. “Then I’ll go up to the red 
house on the hill [the old folks’ home] and get acquainted with 
those folks.” 


A marvelous narrator of realistic occurrences, Mary excels at 
the supernatural belief tale rather than the humorous fiction. She 
thoroughly credits witchcraft and hoodooism, and will tell for true, 
as specific localized events, folktales that other informants relate for 
amusement. Her repertoire thus contrasts with that of John Black- 
amore (published in Western Folklore, XIII, 1954, pp. 77-97, 160- 
169, 256-259), whose twenty-eight texts, which run to the animal 
and Old Marster tale and the racial jest, correspond with hers in 
only two instances. Mary Richardson specializes in the strange and 
macabre experience, and sometimes the listener cannot be sure 
whether she relates fact or fiction. 


None of the following stories appear in Dorson, Negro Folktales 
in Michigan (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1956), hereafter 
NFIM. Citations given in NFIM and in Dorson, “Collecting Negro 
Tales in Pine Bluff, Arkansas” (to be published in the Journal of 
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American Folklore in four installments), hereafter “Pine Bluff,” are 
not repeated here. 


I. ANIMAL AND Birp SrTorieEs 
1. RapsBir AND TURTLE 


(This is Type 1074, “Race,” and Motif K11.1, “Race won by deception: 
relative helpers.’ Mary Richardson uses the “hogshead” in place of the 
turtle in her similar text in NFIM, pp. 37-38, “Rabbit and Hogshead have 
a Race,’ which is close to Julia Courtney’s variant in “Pine Bluff’ no. 6, 
“Rabbit and Hedgehog.” See also Dorson, “Negro Tales from Bolivar County, 
Mississippi,” SFQ XIX [June 1955], p. 106, “Tapin and the Deer.’’) 


The rabbit was in the garden eating the cabbage. And the 
turtle come ’cross him, going to the creek. So the rabbit said, “Where 
you going, short-legs?” The turtle says, “I can outrun you.” So 
he said, “Well, we’ll have a race then. You come down tomorrow.” 
So the turtle took his wife with him to the garden. He place her 
at one end of the rows, and he went to the other end. So the turtle 
asked the rabbit, “Are you ready for the race?” The rabbit says, 
“Yes.” So they started to counting. So they both started to running 
when they counted three: “One-two-three.” So the turtle and the 
rabbit started off, left the end together. But when the rabbit got 
to the end he looked up, so there was the turtle. So he says, “Let’s 
try it again.” So they tried it a third time. But the turtle always 
beat the rabbit to the other end. When the rabbit got to the end 
of the row the turtle would say, “Here I am.” But the rabbit had 
never discovered that there was two turtles, and neither one never 
left the end, he just started and stayed there. And the other popped 
up his head when the rabbit got there. 


2. NorRTHERN AND SOUTHERN BuzZZARD 


(“Why the Buzzard went South” is in NFIM p. 42, from Jefferson Haire, 
and see note 10, pp. 206-207. I have four more Michigan Negro texts ex- 
plaining the absence of buzzards and carrion up North. This variant is 
unusual in having a Northern buzzard who tries the South.) 


The Northern and Southern buzzard met up, and the Northern 
buzzard went south with the Southern one. The Northern buzzard 
didn’t like the hot weather, even though there was plenty to eat, 
because anything died was th’owed in the woods, in the South. (Up 
here they make fertilizer out of it.) So they both started to fly 
north. The Southern buzzard got tired and the Northern buzzard 
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told him, said, “Get on my back, I’ll carry you.” So he got alongs 
with him. While he was on his back he was so contented he started 
him a song: 


“I’m going back where the living don’t bury the dead. 
O Lordy Lordy.” 


But he had to catch birds, he didn’t get anything th’owed out 
in the North. 


3. Buzzarp AND Crow 


(In NFIM “The Buzzard goes to Europe” by J. D. Suggs, p. 43, the 
preceding plot is given a transatlantic twist, evident in the fragment here.) 


The buzzard and the crow was across the ocean. The crow 
couldn’t fly as far as the buzzard, so he told the crow, “Get on my 
back, and we’ll go where the living don’t bury the dead, O Lordy 
Lordy.” 


(When we were picking cotton, Doc Wadlow would say, “Do 
you want to hear that old song about ‘Let’s go back where the living 
don’t bury the dead.’” I called it an old ragtime song; it never 
appealed to me, but it sounded good when he did it. I don’t know 
where he got it from.) 


They don’t bury nothing down South—they drag it off in the 
woods—nothing but a mad dog, they’ll bury him. 


4. How THE Buzzarp Got His BALD Heap 


(The parallel text in NFIM is “Crow, Buzzard, and Mule” by John Black- 
amore, pp. 43-44, and note 12, p. 207. Only the final aetiological motif in 
the present tale explaining the baldness of the buzzard unites it with Sarah 
Hall’s “The Reason the Buzzard is got a Bald Head” in NFIM, pp. 41-42 
and note 9, p. 206, a tale-type involving a separate trickster situation.) 


Old poor horse laying down. Buzzard and the crow saw him. 
Buzzard asked the crow, “Is he dead?” Crow said he didn’t know. 
“Try him, try him.” [high] Buzzard stuck his head under the horse’s 
tail, the horse tucked his tail down on the buzzard’s head, and jumped 
and ran. (Anything that a buzzard find, a horse or dog or cow, 
he enters from behind and pulls his entrails out, get him to be a 
carcass, then he can stay up in him, gnaw the bones. Next thing 
he pulls out the eyes.) Buzzard pulls out, and skins his head, and 
that’s why buzzards are bald-headed now. 
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5. Tue Frocs AND THE ELEPHANT 


(See Motif J955.1, “Frog tries in vain to be as big as ox,” and “Pine 
Bluff’ no. 12, “Bullfrog and Terrapin,” by Sally Courtney, which are joined 
in the present tale of the swelling and the crushed frogs.) 


Elephant came to the creek to get a drink of water and the 
baby frog saw him. So the baby frog told the mother when she 
come, said, “We saw something today it was so big, it came down 
here and dranked; it was the biggest thing I ever saw in my life.” 
The mother frog asked the babies, “It wasn’t no bigger than I am, 
was it?” “Oh yes, mother, much bigger.” So she swelled out her 
sides and then asked the little frogs, “It wasn’t no bigger than I am 
now, was it?” And they told their mother, “Yes, much bigger.” 
So she swelled again, and busted her sides, she busted open. 


And the next day the elephant came to get a drink, he sit there 
and let the elephant step on him. So the elephant asked the frog, 
“Am I very heavy?” This frog says, “No, not so heavy, but you’re 
so hard on my eyes.” 


He was busting him open, just like the other. 


6. THe JACKAL AND THE CAMEL 


(A close variant is told on “Elephant and Jackal” by Harold Lee in 
“Pine Bluff’ no. 14.) 


The jackal and the camel would go across the creek every 
evening to eat sorghum. The camel didn’t get enough as quick as 
the jackal did, because it took more to fill him up. So the jackal 
would get tired of waiting on him and he’d holler so the farmers 
would hear, come down and chase them out. The jackal got on the 
camel’s back to swim back, and the camel asked him, “Why do you 
holler every evening?” And he told him, “Oh, it’s just a habit 
I have.” 


So the camel turned over in the water (the jackal couldn’t 
swim), and ducked him good fashion. The jackal asked him, “Why 
did you do that?” “Oh, it’s just a habit I have. Every evening when 
I eat I turn over.” 


(I heard that in Mississippi. It was supposed to be an old true 
story we was told in the sorghum, the cane patch. They'd strip the 
leaves off the stalk, press the juice out and make molasses out of it.) 
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7. THe INCHWoORM AND THE HopPpERGRASS 
(Motif L148, “Slowness surpasses haste,” applies here.) 


I’m slow, like the inchworm. (It’s a pa’able of the fast, big 
man.) The hoppergrass and the inchworm met, had a conversation. 
Hoppergrass says, “I don’t see how you make your living, you get 
around so slow. You would never get to heaven.” Inchworm says, 
“Yes I would.” (Just a inch long, and just walks on two ends of 
him, stretches up his head and pulls up his tail, measures an inch 
at a time.) So they ’cided they’d start to heaven. So the hopper- 
grass walked along with him a while. Then he told the inchworm 
he was too slow: “Ill go on to heaven and tell the angels you 
coming.” So he riz and flew. When he got there, the gates was 
close, and he couldn’t get in. So he had to stay in the yards of 
heaven outside. After a long time he saw the inchworm coming down 
the road. And when he crawls to the gate, the angel opened the 
gate and told him to come in, “For I knowed you had a hard time 
getting here.” The hoppergrass didn’t get in heaven at all, so he 
said, “The easy way is not the best way after all.” 

Gab’! told the inchworm he knowed he come through hard trials 
and great tribulations. 


8. PREACHER AND THE FOWLS 


(See the texts of “The Preacher and the Guinea” by J. D. Suggs in 
NFIM pp. 47-48, and note 17, p. 208, and of “Preacher and Fowls”’ by 
Rev. J. H. Lee in Dorson, “Negro Tales from Bolivar County, Mississippi,” 
SFQ XIX [June 1955], pp. 107-108. E. W. Baughman in A Comparative 
Study of the Folktales of England and North America, 3 vols., Indiana Uni- 
versity doctoral dissertation, 1953, assigns the motif number X459.2*(b), 
“Fowls hide when preacher comes to visit.’ I have seven other variants 
from Michigan Negroes. The A and B texts below are two tellings of the 
same tale.) 


A 


When the preacher would come to the sister’s house for dinner 
they’d always kill a chicken. They’d act as if he wasn’t fed unless 
he had chicken—you didn’t honor him with a delicious dinner unless 
you killed a chicken. So the chickens would all leave the yard and 
go down to the woods all day, until about sundown time to go to 
roost. Then the rooster would get up on the stump, or bush, or log, 
and flop his wings and crow: 
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“I wonder is the preacher go-o0-0-o-ne. 
I wonder is the preacher go-o-o-o-ne.” [high] 


And the turkey gobbler would say: 
“It’s doub’ful, doub’ful.” [deep, rapid] 


B 


The preacher come to the sister’s house for dinner. And the 
sisters didn’t know nothing but cook chicken for the preacher—every 
preacher come to the house he must have chicken. So the chickens 
learnt when the preacher comes somebody had to die, a chicken 
had to be killed. So they all left the yard and went to the woods, 
when they saw him coming in the yard with his handgrip. So, late 
in the evening, when it was about time to come up to roost, the 
rooster flew up on the fence, and flopped his wings, “Floppity— 
floppity—flop” and said: 


“I wonder is the preacher go-o-o-n-e.” 
And the turkey says: 


“Tt’s doub’ful, doub’ful, doub’ful.” 


9. Parrot AND Sow 


(Related texts are in NFIM, p. 48, “Poll Parrot and Biscuits” by Johnny 
Hampton, and “The Poll Parrot, the Hawk and Jim” by James Shackleford, 
and see notes 18 and 19, pp. 208-209; and “Pine Bluff’ no. 17, “Poll 
Parrot,’ where five variants are given. This widely traveled jest is cited 
under Motif J2211.2, “Why the sow was muddy.”’) 


Way we heard it, the cook was cooking and Old Missus was 
going to church. She cooked them tea-cakes for herself, to carry 
to her little hut, not for Mistress’ dinner. She slips them under the 
cushion of the chair, to hide them, because Old Mistress come back 
before she had them ready to carry off. So Old Mist’ss was going 
to sit down, and the parrot said, “No, no Mist’ss, hot cakes burn ya’ 
ass.” She got up and looked under the cushion and found them. 
The cook got a whipping for using Old Mistress’ stuff. 

Then she (the cook) baptized the parrot for telling it, dipped 
him in a tub of water, dirty washwater—she aimed to drown him. 
And later the old sow come down the road, and she was muddy, 
had been in a mud hole. The parrot told the sow, “Poor old sow, 
you been telling lies too.” 
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II. Sprrirs AND HANTs 
10. Born wiTH A VEIL 


(Newbell N. Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro, Chapel Hill, 
1926, discusses “‘Double-sighted’ Folks,’ pp. 137-139, and mentions the 
Southern Negro belief that only a person born with a caul can see ghosts, 
but that other persons can look over the left shoulder or under the upraised 
right arm of one with the power, to see the ghost. Suggs told me that he 
was born with a caul and could see spirits when he was younger. Cf. Drums 
and Shadows, by the Georgia Writers’ Project, Athens, Ga., 1940, p. 192, 


for a similar statement.) 


I’ve heard say that people born with a veil over their face can 
see spirits just like they see living people. They can see them even 
before they can talk; they’ll talk with them when they gets so they 
can talk. They’d walk along and talk with the dead (I calls them) 
and ask them anything: “How is you?” A woman I knowed born 
with a veil was named Marthy. I said, “Ill never go with you 
then,” because they say if you look over their left shoulder you can 
see what they can see. They'll say, “See that man over there?” 
and you say, “No,” and they say, “Look over my left shoulder.” 

I never talked with but one spirit, and that was in a dream. 
That was my brother. I saw him on a creek bank. He said, “It’s 
lonesome this evening, ain’t it?” And I said, “Maybe you came out 
too early this evening.” Spirits aren’t supposed to come out till 
after dusk, sundown. He’d been out around the creek bank for the 
longest. 


11. Sprit oF GRANDMOTHER 


(There is a good deal about spirits in Puckett, e. g., pp. 97-98, “Trouble- 
some Spirits,’ and in Drums and Shadows, but the present account is unusual 
in that Mrs. Richardson saw the spirit before the death of its owner.) 


I seen the spirit of my grandmother, my father’s mother, Grand- 
ma Edney. I wasn’t more than five year old. I remember it because 
it was something new to me. I was out in the yard, and I saw her 
go out the gate, to my other grandmother, and I ran after her, to 
go with her. In running I couldn’t look down the road and keep 
running in the hot dust, and when I looked up I didn’t see her 
nowhere. So I thought she’d hid side of the rail fence (a “worm” 
type fence) to keep me from going with her, and I had passed her 
I thought. So I looked the fence carefully as I went back, and I 
didn’t never see her till I got back to the house. 
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She was sitting in her chair she loved to sit in and I asked 
her, “Grandma, where have you been?” She said, “Nowhere, honey.” 
I repeated again, I saw her going out that gate. She said she hadn’t 
been out the house today. She was old, she didn’t get out the house 
like mother. 

Only thing I could figure it was her death. She died in six 
months, or less than a year. It was her spirit I saw. People see a 
sign or dream of the death before it happens. There’s a spirit that’s 
in a live person, and looks just like him. And when he dies he 
changes his clothes. When a person is going to leave you you can 
see his spirit, or hear him call you, and maybe you answer it. Some- 
times it won’t say a thing, just call you by your name, and you look 
and never find nothing. I’ve had my name called and answered, 
run to the door and look and see nobody. You’d lose somebody in 
the family, a friend or a neighbor, pretty soon. Right in the day- 
time. 


12. Gypsies IN HANTED HousE 


(The idea of friendly spirits pointing the way to buried treasure is well 
known to Southern Negroes. See NFIM, “The Spirit and the Treasure,” by 
Katy Pointer, pp. 132-133, and “The Horse and the Money,’ by Sarah 
Jackson, and note 91, p. 221; and “Pine Bluff’ no. 37, “Treasure Dream,” 
by John Courtney.) 


I heard about some gypsies was traveling in covered wagons— 
now they travel in cars. And they came to this old ’lapidated house, 
which was hanted. They went in to sleep, and the house was so 
hanted they couldn’t sleep. Doors opening and closing, stomping 
and walking through the house. So they asked the hants, what did 
they want. They told ’em, “Get up and put on your clothes, get 
your shovel and follow me.” Two or three men did it. They went 
down to a apple tree in the orchard, and the hant stomped his foot 
and said, “Dig here.” They found a pot of money, silver and gold. 
But this hant left them when he stomped his foot, quit bothering 
them. 

They took the money to the bank and had it changed, because 
it was old money. They had to take a discount on it. There was 
thousands of dollars in that pot, an old iron pot. They didn’t sleep 
no more that night, they worked the balance of the night. 

The hants looked like shadows, but they walked and talked like 
men. Colored folks is scared of hants you know—they don’t like 
to have nothing to do with the dead. 
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That was before they had banks—people would bury their money. 
The Bible speaks against burying your money. 


13. TREASURE GONE 


(The obverse idea is presented here, that hants frighten away colored 
people who dig for treasure. Mary Richardson gives another such account 
in NFIM, “Buried Treasure and Hants,” pp. 133-134 and note 92, p. 221. 
Cf. the comments in Drums and Shadows, pp. 15, 41, 97, 124.) 


This was in Hayti, Missouri. We had got through picking cotton 
on our crop, and turned our kiddies loose to make them some money 
on their own. So they was working for their auntie, Sally, my hus- 
band’s sister, picking cotton. It rained one day so they went to 
hunting pecans [pronounced puckawns]. And there was an empty 
house on the place, and two pecan trees not far apart, something like 
fifteen or twenty yards I guess. And Joseph says to Sammy, “I 
bet there’s some money buried at this old house, between these two 
trees.” Nathan says, “No, no money buried there.” 

So the next time they went to hunt pecans, they saw the hole 
where someone had dug the money up, and took the pot away. They 
saw the hole with the crown where the pot had sit—a number seven 
stove pot. 

I said, “Yes, the hants would have put you in the hole.” 


III. Horrors 
14. GRANDMOTHER WHIPPED 


(Cruel whippings of slavery times are rife in Negro tradition. See Lay 
My Burden Down, ed. B. A. Botkin, Chicago, 1945, esp. pp. 163 ff., “Praying 
to the Right Man.’’) 


That was way back yonder in old slavery times. I heard my 
grandparents talk about it—I wouldn’t took all they took, I'd a 
took the grave. My grandmother was working in a field (in North 
Carolina). They grubbed up all the ground instead of plowing it, 
they dug it up with grubhoes. And she couldn’t keep her breat’ up, 
she couldn’t keep up with the gang, because she was pregnant. 
(They ought a left her at home.) And Marster took her hoe and 
dug a hole in the ground and laid her face foremost in the hole, 
and whipped her with a cat-o’-nine tails (a piece of leather split in 
nine parts, and every time they hit they hit you nine times). 


,. = 
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He dug the hole so he wouldn’t lose his little nigger. He 
didn’t want to damage her but he wanted her to keep up with the 
gang. But she couldn’t keep up; they had to help her at each end. 


15. Mean HusBanp 


(Mary Richardson gives an even more vicious narrative of a mean 
husband in NFIM, “The Man who Sold his Wife for Beef,” ‘pp. 95-96.) 


There’s some people so mean, they carry Michigan rocks in their 
body. 

On Richland plantation, three miles north of Clarksdale, Missis- 
sippi, there was a man too mean to wear pants. He’d lock his wife 
up in the house (sharecropper tworoom house) and put the key 
in his pocket, and take ashes from the fireplace and sprinkle it in 
front of the window. And he’d trot all the way to town—two mile—- 
and when he come back he’d say, “Someone been here and come in 
this house at the window. Lavinia, I see a track here.” She said, 
“T didn’t see nobody nor heard nobody.” Then he’d unlock the door 
and let her out and say, “He’s a bigfoot nigger,” and put his foot 
in the track, but his heel back of the print to make it look bigger. 
And then he’d whip her and beat her half to death, like she was a 
mule, knock her around there like she was a mad dog. 

I’d hear her there crying—I stayed three houses away—till I’d 
want to go down there with my husband’s Winchester and shoot him. 
Starks was his name—a goodsized, wellstocked man—she was medium 
size. 





She run away and stayed gone long enough to marry, and when 
he found her he was going to make her come back home. And her 
husband killed him, shot him. He had to go stand trial, but he told 


how it was done. 


16. PANTHER-FIGHTING Mary 


(This avowedly true tale bears a close resemblance to the fantastic ex- 
ploits of “Doughty Dames” who conquer wild beasts, in the Crockett almanacs, 
assembled in Davy Crockett, American Comic Legend, ed. R. M. Dorson, 
New York, 1939, pp. 47-56.) 


Down on Asack Plantation, owned by a big Jew, five miles from 
Clarksdale, Mississippi, this woman Mary lived next to me. She 
told me an awful tale, it was true though. She was going through 
the woods to a dance at a sawmill with a couple of fellows. It was 
about two mile through the woods. So they outwalked her, so that 
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kept her behind them. And a panter jumped out the tree down 
on her and split her shoulder down the back; he just stroked her 
down with his claws, like you ketch at somebody and don’t get a good 
hold. And she squalled, and the men ran and left her. And she 
reached down and got a piece of board off the track. (There was 
a tram track that the car ran off, it took logs to the mill on that 
tram.) And she pulled a plank off and it had a nail on it. When 
she struck him with it he lay down, and that give her time to get 
further while he’s fixing to make the next spring. (A panter has to 
get down, like a cat, before he can jump.) Then he run around 
her and come back to the edge of the woods and cut her off. She 
had to fight him again, but by hollering to the mill the people heard 
her and come to her rescue. They shot and killed the panter, and 
stretched his hide on the mill shed. And they gave her $75 or $80 
for being so brave. 

I saw the scar myself, three streaks right together, on her 
shoulder. After that they called her “Panter-Fighting Mary.” They 
took her and the panter’s picture. 


IV. CuRrIosiIrTIEs 
17. PrRoFESSIONAL ROGUE 


(There are suggestions here of Type 1525, “The Master Thief,’ whose 
A form has been collected among several ethnic groups in the United States. 
I have a Polish text, with references to other American examples, in “Polish 
Wonder Tales of Joe Woods,’ WF VIII [Jan. 1949], pp. 39-47.) 


This really happened, on the next plantation cross a couple of 
miles from where I stayed, a mile out of Clarksdale. Bob Dixie was 
a professional rogue (colored feller). He would go and steal the 
hogs out the lot, scald them, cut them up and salt them down before 
day. So the Marster hired a fellow to watch him, ’cause he couldn’t 
catch that rogue. The fellow was watching for the rogue, with the 
Marster’s Winchester. And he fell asleep, so Bob tiptoed up and 
took the gun from him and hid it. Then he waked up and asked 
him, “What you doing sitting in this lot this time of night?” He 
told him, “Somebody has been stealing Mr. Doll’s hogs, and he 
hired me to ketch him. And somebody stole my gun.” So Bob 
Dixie went around with him to help him find it. The watchman 
said, “The gun is worth more than the hog; I'll give $10 to get it 
back.” They walked around the lot with Bob Dixie. The watchman 
gave him the $10, so Bob didn’t take any hog that night. 
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After that Bob went and told Mr. Doll he was going to get a 
hog outa that lot, and kill it and salt it and bring him a piece 
for breakfast, and the watchman wouldn’t see it. And Mr. Doll 
said, “If you do it again I’ll kill you.” He told Mr. Doll, “You can 
put all the men you want to watch me.” He told Mr. Doll that at 
the store Saturday evening, with two or three men sitting there. 
And he did it. This here rogue tiptoed past the two watchmen 
when he’d catch them nodding, and then he’d hit the hog so hard 
it wouldn’t squeal. And he brought Mr. Doll a piece for breakfast. 

So they chased him out of that neighborhood, he was such a 
slick rogue. The white folks run him out the country. 

I used to see him every Sunday, a heavyset man, dark; he could 
pick a two hundred pound hog just like it was a stick you put on 
your shoulder. He was a good worker, but he was a better rogue. 


18. Boso IN THE WELL 


(Noteworthy here is the characteristic device in Negro storytelling of the 
inserted chant. At a church service in Calvin I heard E. L. Smith in response 
to the preacher’s request for a prayer improvise a lovely chant. Later I tried 
to record it, but he laughingly said I had caught him off base, and he could 
only give forth when the spirit moved him.) 

Bob Bobo was going to see his girl friend Liza. That was down 
in Mississippi, at the Richland Plantation. He stayed until it was 
dark—it was dark when he left. He couldn’t see the well side of 
the road, and he walked in it, fell in it. He thought he was going 
to drown, to die in there, so he started to sing a prayer: 

“O Lord just deliver me 
From the bottom of this well, 
I'll serve you the balance of my days.” 


And the people that lived at the house heard him, and went 
out and seed him in the well. And Liza’s father got a rope and let 
it down to him. 

He prayed so long, with such a long tune, it seemed like a 
song—he was singing his prayer. 


19. MERMAIDS 


(Comparable texts are in NFIM, “The Mermaid,” by J. D. Suggs, pp. 
147-148 and note 98, p. 223, and “Pine Bluff’ no. 39, by Silas Altheimer. 
Here for once Mrs. Richardson shows skepticism, alone among my eight 
informants of this previously unreported legend.) 


It used to be six months for the ship to cross the ocean or 
the sea. (That’s the way they used to steal the coloreds out of the 
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country, brought ’em over here and sold ’em for slaves.) The mer- 
maids would upset the ship if they didn’t throw them something out 
there. They would ask for a name if they heard a name called. So 
ships would take empty barrels with them, to keep from throwing 
over a little Negro child, and they’d call the child “Barrel.” So 
when the mermaid asked for a name, they’d pitch him a barrel. 
They'd say, “You barrel you.” They was just using a substitute till 
they got across the water. 

They followed the ship like a school of fish, they wanted some- 
thing to eat, they was hungry. They’d eat up the people was thrown 
over. They couldn’t eat the barrel, but it would take them time to 
search it. 

I went to the Ringling Brothers Circus and saw pictures of 
mermaids, but no live ones. I don’t believe such a thing as that 
grows, it’s only an old fairy tale I think, something they printed 
and made up. I’ve been to the Chicago zoo several times; they say 
they got every kind of animal, sea-cow and sea-lion and hippo- 
potamint, but I didn’t see no mermaid. 


20. SNAKE AND BasBy 


(This is Type 285, “The Child and the Snake,’ and Motif B765.6, 
“Snake eats milk and bread with child.” See NFIM, p. 149, “Snake and 
Baby,” by Mrs. E. L. Smith, and note 101, p. 224.) 


I heard of a woman working in the field, and left her baby at 
the house. Down in the South. When she came back she found 
the snake in the crib with the baby. The snake was laying with the 
baby to lick its mouth, they decided; it liked the smell of breast 
milk. She killed the snake, and the baby got poor and sick and 
weak, and dried up—wasn’t nothing they could do for it. 

The snake had been coming there every day—they could see 
signs of it. It would crawl out and hide when he heard the mother 
walking on the porch. He’d crawl out the crib from the baby. Oh, 
the baby was about six or seven months old. 

They must have been partners. The snake took up with the 
baby. They should have let them grow up together, until the baby 
outgrowed the snake. 


21. Derap Man Sits Up 


(Suggs tells a similar story in NFIM, “Embalming a Live Man,” p. 96, 
and note 60, pp. 217-218. The circumstances of Southern Negro burials 
made cooling-board tales popular, and Tobe, John, and Julia Courtney each 
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gave me different humorous specimens; see “Pine Bluff’ no. 43abc, “On the 
Cooling Board.’’) 

Down in Mississippi round where I lived was a man died and 
they swowded him and laid him out. They give him a bath and 
put the clothes on him what was to be put in the coffin—they didn’t 
have an undertaker then. (Now they’d bury them the third day; 
then if they’d get offensive they’d put salt on their breasts, so they 
wouldn’t purge, foam at the mouth.) His family and friends sat 
around and sing and pray and drink coffee and talk until day; some 
of them get drowsy and go home, so there was just a few left, all 
gone to sleep, nodding around. So when they did wake up, the man 
was sitting up on the cooling board and he said, “What am I doing 
here?” The men sitting there they practically tore the door down 
getting out. 

He was just in a trance. If they had buried him just a little 
bit quicker, when they thought he was dead, he would have been 
dead. 


22. Po’ THING 


(“Pine Bluff’ no. 74, “Po’ Thing” by John Courtney, is a variant, and 
I have two other Michigan Negro texts. Related tales will vary the objects 
misunderstood by the country Negro or the noodle Irishman.) 

The old lady never saw a train. Her daughters took her to the 
depot and bought her a ticket, and they were sitting around waiting 
for the train to come. The train blew about a half a mile from the 
station. Everybody went out on the platform, to get on the train 
when she ran up. They all got on when she stopped. It puffed, 
“Pheeew.” 

The old lady said: “It’s too tired. Po’ thing. Look at the 
way it’s huffing and puffing; it’s a sin.” She said, “There’s too 
many on it already; they’ve overloaded it.” And she wouldn’t git 
on it. So the daughter had to take her back home; she didn’t go. 


V. THe Lorp 


23. Sam Prays To THE LorD 
(A version by Suggs of this popular Negro tale is in NFIM, “Efan 
Prays,’ p. 6, and note 31, p. 212. The text in “Pine Bluff’ no. 22, “John 
Praying,’ by Harrison Stanfill, is a related type, of God-in-the-praying-tree 
rather than God-at-the-door. Baughman assigns Motif J217.0.1.1 for “Trick- 
ster overhears man praying for death to overtake him.’’) 


Sam work hard and at night he was so tired.before going to bed 
he would say his prayers. He prayed for the good Lord to come get 
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him: “O Lord please come take me out of this troublesome world.” 
So some fellows, boys, heard him saying these prayers, so they come 
by and called him, as if they were Death. 

“Oh-h Sam, oh-h Sam, your soul is acquired at the bar of 
God tonight.” [high] 

And Sam heard it and told his wife Millie to hush, so he could 
understand what Death was telling. And he crawled under the bed 
and told his wife to tell Death, I am not here. “Sam been gone 
three long days ago.” 

Millie tells him, “Sam, you come out from under that bed and 
go with the good Lord, ’cause Millie ain’t studying him.” 

(She wasn’t bothered about Death, she wasn’t going nowhere, 
hadn’t been begging him to come.) 

Well you know this world, you don’t know that other one yet. 


24. Croprpep ANGEL 


(In NFIM Tommy Carter gives an extended treatment of this plot, pp. 
79-81, “Colored Man in Heaven,” and see note 48, p. 216. I have five other 
variants from Michigan Negroes.) 


The angels all take a circle, the holy holy angels would fly 
over heaven. And that one come in newly, he didn’t know how to 
act, he wouldn’t fly with the gang. He’d stop and meddle things 
along the way. So old Saint Peter cropped his wing to make him 
fly even with the gang you know—he flied too fast and meddled 
things, so they slowed him down. So then he couldn’t keep up, made 
him stay always behind them. So he never got to the throne in 
time, he’d come up behind all the time. He’d come in on a wing 
and a piece, flop flop. So he was a cropped-wing angel, a crippled 
angel. 

(I’ve seen children that way, overspeeding, they’re so happy 
to be along with you.) 


25. Lorp, Is Tuts HEAVEN? 


(This appears to be a localized adaptation of the preceding theme. The 
unfamiliarity of the country Negro woman with city life also appears in 


no. 22, “Po’ Thing.”) 

Old colored woman lived in the country all her life, and she 
had a chance to go to Memphis. And she went in a store where 
there wasn’t anything but ribbons and lace and dressing for Christ- 
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mas, and it glittered and shined in there. So she got so happy to 
know she had made it to heaven she went to slapping her hands: 


Lord, is this heaven 
And am I here? 
Lord, is this heaven 
And am I here! 


And she just went to jumping around and standing on the 
counter and grabbing the ribbons and the lace and tearing up the 
store and shouting. So they put her in the jailhouse for tearing up 
and stomping and tangling and damaging the store. 

Now that was told for the truth. 


26. Wuy Jews Won’r Eat Hoc 


(Suggs gives two versions of “Why the Jews don’t eat Hog” in NFIM, 
pp. 160-161, of which the first text is Biblical like the present, and the second 
a folktale about Christ. See note 115, p. 226.) 


The way I heard it, there was peoples in Christ’s time who had 
*ligion of the devils, the devil was in them. And Christ demanded 
them to come out of those people, and go in those swines. Then he 
told the swines to go in the river. And they did so, and was drowned. 
That’s why Christ told Peter, “What have I cleaned, call it not 
unclean.” That didn’t mean the rest of the hogs was still of the 
devils. 


27. PETER AND THE Rock 


(This follows Suggs’s text in NFIM, “St. Peter and the Stone,” pp. 
158-159 and note 112, p. 225, save that the tag is missing, where Peter the 
second day carries a great big stone, and Christ tells him to build His church 
upon that rock.) 


When Moses was leading the Jews out of Egypt to the Promised 
Land, and they got hungry on the journey, Christ told Moses to 
demand the children get ’em some stones, pile up some stones. Moses 
told the children to bring some stones and pile ’em here side of 
the road. Luke and Matthews and Mark, they got good sized stones, 
big stones. Peter he was so trifling he picked up a little bitty stone, 
and brought it and laid it down. Then Christ come and turned 
each man’s stone to bread. Peter’s loaf of bread was the smallest 
one of ’em. Jesus said, “You reap what you sow.” The others had 
bread to leave. 
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VI. Farry TALEs 
28. Tue Deviw’s DAUGHTER 


(This follows the structure of the tale by Suggs with the same title in 
NFIM, pp. 189-191, and see note 153, p. 231. Both Southern Negro and 
mountain white tradition contain robust examples of this plot, Type 313A, 
“The Girl as Helper in the Hero’s Flight,” reported by Richard Chase, Zora 
Neale Hurston, Elsie Clews Parsons, Vance Randolph, and Leonard Roberts.) 


Jack wanted the Devil’s daughter—he courted the Devil’s daugh- 
ter. So the Devil told him if he’d work for him seven years he’d let 
him marry his daughter. He’d give him his daughter. And Jack — 
hired to the Devil. First thing the Devil set him out to do was to 
go out and cleat up a piece of land, and plant it in corn, and bring 
him some roasting ears back for dinner. (That was raising ’em fast 
I guess.) So Jack took his axe and went out to clear the land up. 
And his daughter come and brought Jack’s breakfast. So Jack 
sits down on the log he’d cut, with Sally—the Devil’s daughter 
was named Sally—to eat his breakfast. Sally told him, said, “I'll 
plant your corn while you eat your breakfast.” And Sally didn’t 
take the axe like Jack did. She told the trees, “Fall down.” And 
they fell. And she told the trees, “Huddle up.” And they piled 
up. And then she told them to burn up. That was to clear the 
brush and the ground so he could plant the corn. And the trees 
burnt up. Instead of plowing the land she told it to turn over, 
and the ground turned over, like when a plow turns it. Then she 
say, “Corn, be planted. Come up and make roasting ears for dinner.” 
So that was done. Jack carried an arm of roasting ears in for dinner. 

So that ended that story, and the Devil gave him another job. 
He told him to go out and ketch his horses—one was named Baldy, 
other was named—I forgot—Jerry, I believe. And nobody never had 
caught or bridled those horses except the Devil; he knew nobody 
was going to get a bridle on neither one of them. So Sally knowed 
them horses was going to kill Jack, because they never had been 
bridled by nobody but the Devil. So Sally gets up and goes out to 
the stable, told Jack, “Get your stick and knock the Devil out of the 
horse.” ‘Then he could put the bridle on him. So Jack caught the 
horse and put the saddle on him. Hitched him to the Devil’s hitch 
post and told him, “Your horse is bridled and saddled.” 

So Jack had done about everything the Devil had told him to. 
So it was time for the Devil to give Sally up, to let *em marry. So 
Sally told Jack, said, “Papa ain’t never going to give me up. So 
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let’s us run off.” So they decided they would run off the next 
night. So they saddled the same horse Jack saddled for the Devil, 
for himself and Sally, and that night him and Sally got on it. So 
they rode down the road, and was gone about an hour. So the old 
rooster was on the yard, he saw what they were doing, he began to 
crow: 


Sally and Jack’s gone, 
Sally and Jack’s gone. 


The Devil got up and began looking for them. So the Devil 
caught the other horse, knowing he couldn’t travel as fast as Baldy, 
and aimed to overtake them. So Sally she throwed down an egg, 
and it made a creek in the road, and when her daddy got there he 
couldn’t cross it, ’cause that horse couldn’t swim. Then he rode 
that horse back home and caught an ox. And when he got to the 
same creek he told his ox: 


Drink my big bull, 
Drink. 


Forty gallons a swallow, that’s what his ox would drink. He 
was going to drink the creek dry. And the ox waded across the 
creek, and went on uptown. Sally and Jack had got to the court- 
house, and the judge was saying “Salute the bride” when they walked 
in. So they beat the Devil. 


That’s the way I heard that old tale, from North Carolina 
people in Mississippi. 


29. Tue THREE Foo.ts 


(See the text and references in “Pine Bluff” no. 56, “Three More Bigger 
Fools,” by Julia Courtney. The present narrative combines tale-types often 
found together, and all reported by Baughman as extremely popular in 
America: Type 1450, “Clever Elsie’; 1384, “The Husband Hunts Three 
Persons as Stupid as His Wife”; 1210, “The Cow is Taken to the Roof to 
Graze”; 1245, “Sunlight Carried in a Bag into the Windowless House”; 1286, 
“Jumping into the Breeches.” ) 


There was a fellow once courting a girl—he asked privilege 
from the mother and father to court their daughter. So they went 
in, prepared dinner for the family. And after the mother and 
daughter had cooked dinner, and put it on the table, they told the 
daughter to go draw a cool pitcher of water, so they would have 
cool water for dinner. And she took the pitcher and went to the 
well and sit down. She stayed so long the mother went to the well 
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to see what had happened. And when the mother got there she 
said, “How come you didn’t bring the water home? They’re all 
waiting to eat their dinner.” 

And the daughter told her mother, said, “Mother, I was just 
thinking, if I married that man, what would we name the first 
child?” 

The mother said, “That is something to think about,” and she 
sit down there with her. So they stayed till the husband come to 
see what was the matter with the wife and the daughter. And he 
stayed until the boy that was courting the girl said, “I'll see what’s 
the matter with the whole family.” (All gone to the well and none 
had come back, had left him in the house by himself.) And they 
told the story to him when they didn’t come back to the house, what 
they was thinking about. : 

And the man told them, said, “Well sir, I'll go and if Ill find 
three more fools like you are, I’ll come back and marry your daugh- 
ter.” 

And whiles going down the road he saw a man had plowed his 
ox until twelve o’clock. And he had a rope around the ox’s horn 
trying to lead him up to the top of the house for his dinner (let 
the ox graze on top of the house). 

And the next thing he saw down the road was a man had his 
pants hung up the side of a tree and was running and trying to jump 
in them. He told him to take ’em down and put one foot in at a 
time, that was the way to put his trousers on. 

That was two of them fools he found. The next thing, he found 
a woman that had scrubbed her floor and she had a wheelbarrow 
and was rolling the sunshine in the house to dry the floor. He told 
her to open the door and the sun would shine in the house. 

He said, “That’s three fools.” He had to marry that daughter. 

He found his three fools, so he was entitled to marry the girl. 


VII. Nursery Sonc 
30. Tue Froc Went CourtTING 


(Unlike other star storytellers in Calvin, Suggs and the E, L. Smiths, 
Mrs. Richardson did not sing. One of her hoodoo tales in NFIM, p. 104, 
refers to “a little old song” sung by her hoodooed grandmother, about “The 
old grey horse come out the wilderness,” which is known as a Negro lullaby; 
see The Frank C. Brown Collection of North Carolina Folklore, vol. III, 
Durham, N. C., 1952, no. 174, p. 216. The only independent song text she 
gave me is this example of “The Frog’s Courtship” which she recited. It 
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falls into the nasal grunt or hum refrain form, in texts D-W of no. 120 
in the Brown Collection, III, pp. 157-164. The first line in stanza three is 
missing, and would probably read, “He took Lady Mouse upon his knee.’’) 


Mother made us hush that mess. I wasn’t no Christian—I liked 
those jumped up songs. We sang that thing till it was a pity. 


1. ‘The Frog went courting and he did ride, ahm, ahm, ahm, 
With a sword and pistol by his side, ahm, ahm, ahm. 
2. Soon Lady Mouse came stepping down ; 
In her silk and satin gown. 
a ee ee ee ee ce 
Says to Lady Mouse, Will you marry me? 
4. She says, Not without Uncle Rat’s consent 
I wouldn’t marry the president. 
5. Where shall the wedding be? 
Way down yonder in a holler big tree. 
6. What shall the wedding be? 
Two big beans and a blackeyed pea. 
7. About the middle of that fray 
The cat and the kitten come astray. 
8. The frog come hopping side the wall, 
Says “The Devil’s ’mongst you all.” 
9. The duck come swallowed the frog down her crook, 
And that was the last of the history book. 


VIII. Beuiers AND SAYINGS 


(For data on Negro love powders (1), see Puckett, pp. 264-266, “Negro 
Love Charms,” and Vance Randolph, Ozark Superstitions, New York, 1947, 
p. 170. I have similar accounts of Ojibwa and Sioux love powders in Blood- 
stoppers and Bearwalkers, Cambridge, 1952, pp. 34-37. Negro, Irish and 
German love potions are given in H. M. Hyatt, Folk-Lore from Adams County, 
Illinois, New York, 1935, pp. 498-515. Puckett describes the mojo (1), p. 19. 

A rooster crowing (2) means a preacher or a stranger is coming, Puckett, 
p. 485. If you sweep after sundown (2), “you'll sho’ sweep out some member 
uv de family,’ Puckett, p. 395. For Negro beliefs that mirrors hold the image 
of the dead (3), see Puckett, 81-82. Two of Puckett’s informants share Mary 
Richardson’s notions about itching hands (2), p. 451. 

The jaybird (4) makes a trip to hell every third day to tell the devil 
about the people’s sins, according to Puckett, p. 550. Job’s turkey (8) is 
matched by pigs so poor they fell over in plucking a spear of grass; see Dorson, 
Jonathan Draws the Long Bow, Cambridge, 1946, p. 127. The courtship 
query about the setting dove and the flying lark (9) is found in Puckett, 
*. Feed 


1. A mojo is the right back foot of a rabbit. You carry it 
in your pocket for luck, say when a fellow is courting a girl. I seen 
fellows with them old things in their pockets. Or they’d use love 
powder, little brown powder, and when they was talking to her they 
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would sprinkle it on her—call it “controlling her mind.” Anything 
they asked her for she would agree to it. Looked like face powder. 
That’s all foolishness. Old people would teach the girls, “Now never 
drink any whiskey or eat any candy a man brings you, he might 
fix it, control your mind and ruin you.” That’s fifty year old stuff. 
I don’t think anybody ever tried it on me, but I couldn’t prove it. 

2. If a rooster comes to your door and crow, sign of a stranger 
coming to your house. If your right hand itches, you’re going to 
get money, if your left hand itches you'll spend it. Old folks used 
to teach that. My mother’d spank us if we swept dirt out after 
sundown. Combing your hair after night makes you forgetful. After 
I got grown I just wore off from some of those old sayings. 

3. When somebody dies they cover the mirror up or turn it 
around. They tell me you can see death in the mirror. 

4. The bluejay carries a grain of sand to hell every day. I 
thought the bluejay was the prettiest bird there was—I wondered 
how he come back from hell. 

5. When they built the bridge across the Mississippi from 
Memphis, they wouldn’t let a cat cross it till it was finished, because 
they were afraid it would shake it. A cat can shake a house, the way 
he steps—he got a rock in his trot. 

6. This place is so poor two I’shmen couldn’t raise a fuss on 
it with a jug of whiskey. 

7. Mississippi isn’t poor, it’s lowdown. 

8. Old Job had a turkey and he didn’t feed him. The turkey 
got so po’ until when he went to gobble he had to lean against the 
fence. 

9. The boys used to have an old saying, “Is you a setting dove 
or a flying lark?” (Was she married or single.) That’s what a boy 
asked a girl when he wanted to know could he ’company her. 


Nores 


1See Dorson, “Negro Witch Stories on Tape,’ and “A Negro Story- 
telling Session on Tape,” MF, II (Winter 1952), pp. 229-241; and III 
(Winter 1953), pp. 201-212. 


2 One of these variants is printed in SFQ, XVIII, “King Beast of the 
Forest Meets Man” (June 1954), pp. 126-127, “Panther and Bear.” 
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EUROPEAN FOLKTALES IN WEST VIRGINIA 


By RutH ANN Musick 
Fairmont State College 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Many of the stories told in West Virginia—and there are hun- 
dreds—were brought over from Europe by prospective miners in the 
early 1900’s. At first miners who could speak little or no English 
had a hard time of it. However, in spite of language difficulties, 
low pay in early days, and other misfortunes, these European miners 
not only stayed and sent for their families later, but became worthy 
workers and citizens—not to mention keeping alive most of the folk- 
tales heard in their childhood, by re-telling them to their children 
and relatives. It is my opinion that some of the best oral tale-tellers 
in this country are to be found among the West Virginia miners, 
or former miners. 

In this article I am including four of these folktales: “Seven 
Bones” (Czechoslavakian), “The Ring” (Italian), “The Two Broth- 
ers” (Hungarian), and “The Devil, Death and Simon Greene” (Aus- 
trian). “Seven Bones” was contributed by Anna Krajnak, a former 
student in Advanced Composition, who learned the story from her 
mother. Miss Krajnak thought that this was supposed to have 
actually happened to a Czechoslavakian girl her mother knew. It 
is of course a version of Type 365 (The Dead Bridegroom Carries 
Off His Bride), and similar to the lore upon which Anton Dvorjak 
bases his excellent cantata, “The Spectre’s Bride.” “The Ring” 
(The Magic Ring, Type 560) was contributed by Violet Forchi, a 
former student in Folk Literature. Miss Forchi obtained all the 
folktales which she contributed (some sixty or seventy typed pages) 
from Joe Catania of Monongah. Mr. Catania remembered the 
tales as told when he was a boy on the Island of Sicily, although he 
has been in this country for over forty years. “The Two Brothers” 
(The Dragon Slayer, Types 300 and 303) was contributed by Mar- 
garet Fleming, also a former student in Folk Literature, who ob- 
tained the story “from an old man, formerly of Budapest, Hungary.” 
“The Devil, Death and Simon Greene” (The Smith Outwits the 
Devil, Type 330) was contributed by Betty Sikinow, a Fairmont 
State College student. The story was told to her by a neighbor, 
Frank Pazdirc, who came here from Austria when he was a young 
man. 
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I have seven folktales of contests with Death or the devil or 
both (representing five nationalities), the longest of which is “The 
Legend of Twardowsky” (Polish), part of which I included in a 
paper at E] Paso in December, 1952. So far, I have collected forty- 
five European folktales, ranging in length from one to twenty-six 
typed pages and representing ten countries. 


1. Seven Bones (Czechoslovakian) 


(Type 365, Lenore. Contributed by Anna Krajnak, former student of Fair- 
mont State College, who learned the story from her mother.) 


A long time ago in Czechoslavakia, a young girl, whose mother 
was dead and whose lover had gone to war, went to an elderly 
fortune teller to find out whether her lover was dead or alive. The 
old lady told her to get seven bones from seven different graves and 
boil them in a pot of water until midnight for seven nights. She 
said that at midnight on the seventh night her lover would come 
to her. That, if he were alive, he would be on foot, but if he were 
dead he would be riding a horse. If he were a good spirit, the 
horse would be black, but if he were an evil spirit, the horse would 
be white. 


About that time there was an epidemic in the country, and so 
many people had to be buried that all old, unidentified graves were 
opened and the bones thrown out to make room for the newly 
dead. So, the girl did as she was told. She took seven bones from 
seven different graves and took them home with her. She put 
them in a pot to boil each night, and as the bones boiled, they 
said, “Putce, putce, putce!” meaning “Come, come, come!” 


On the seventh night the bones boiled harder and harder, and 
as the time neared midnight, they said louder and louder, “Putce, 
putce, putce,” and suddenly the girl heard someone coming. She 
knew it was her lover and that he was on a horse, and as she looked 
in the direction from which he was coming, she realized the horse 
was white. 


The old woman had told her to prepare seven bundles of clothing 
to take along, and to take her rosary with her if she left home— 
so she did. When her lover asked her to get on the horse behind 
him so they could ride away to be married, she did as she was told. 
As they galloped along, he said, 


“How the moon brightly shines! 
How the horse swiftly runs!” 
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And, as they went farther and farther from home, he repeated the 
rhyme, somewhat changed, 


“How the moon brightly shines! 
How the ghosts swiftly glide!” 


Finally they came to a church and churchyard cemetery, and 
the girl realized this was probably her lover’s burial place. When 
he asked her to get down, she suggested that he get down first so 
that he could help her, which he did. But she threw the seven 
bundles in different directions, and the spirit-lover tore each of them 
apart before he tried to pursue her. The girl got down on the 
opposite side of the horse and ran to a nearby cottage as fast as 
she could, went in, bolted the door, and hung her rosary over the 
knob. 

In one corner of the cottage was a group of chickens, and on 
a bench, stretched out, was a dead man. The lover had reached 
the door by this time, and when he found it was bolted he asked the 
dead man to get up and unbolt it for him. The dead man replied 
that he, too, was an evil spirit and could not open the door because 
a rosary hung over the knob. The ghost-lover then went to one 
side of the cabin and started to try to scratch out the sides with 
his claw-like hands. 

The girl turned to the chickens and begged the rooster to crow, 
so that the spirits would have to vanish, but the rooster said, “No, 
I won’t crow for you. When you fed the chickens, you always 
chased the rooster away—so why should I help you?” 

In the meantime the ghost-lover had called upon the dead man 
to help him claw out the side of the cabin, and he did. Again the 
girl turned to the chickens and begged the rooster to crow, promising 
him, if he would, she would never again chase the rooster away 
when she fed the chickens. 


So the rooster crowed, the ghost-lover vanished outside, the 
dead man lay back on his bench, and the girl was saved. 


2. Tue Rivne (Italian) 
(Type 560, The Magic Ring. Contributed by Violet Forchi as told by Joe 


Catania.) 


Once there lived a family of six people—the father, mother, 
and four children. When the father died, the mother and children 
were left to shift for themselves. The mother would make table- 
cloths, and John, the oldest boy, would deliver them on the days 
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when he was not in school. They rented the house they lived in and 
had very little for food. 

One Saturday, when John had delivered a tablecloth and was 
on his way home, he saw some boys beating a dog. He begged the 
boys to leave the dog alone, but they paid no attention to him until 
he offered them the money he had received from the tablecloth. 
Then he was allowed to take the dog. 

When he arrived home his mother asked for the money, but 
John told her that he had lost it. The dog he had rescued was 
crippled and bloody. He said he had found the dog along the way. 

After this, his mother made another tablecloth and asked John 
to deliver it, and not to lose the money. However, when he was 
coming back home, he met the same group of boys. This time they 
had a cat and were beating her to death. John again asked them 
to leave the cat alone, but they refused until he gave them the money 
which he had received from the tablecloth and took the cat in 
return. When he got home his mother asked for the money, but 
John only told her the same story. His mother became very impa- 
tient and whipped him. After she had made another tablecloth, 
she told John to deliver it, and to make sure that he did not lose 
the money. 


On his way back, he met the same group of boys. This time 
they were torturing a snake. Since John did not like to see animals 
treated in such a manner, he again asked the boys to leave the 
snake alone. But again they refused until John had given them the 
money he had received from the tablecloth. John was afraid to go 
home, for fear his mother would beat him. He began to run very 
fast and got very tired. After a while he stopped to rest under a 
tree. It wasn’t too long before he was fast asleep. All of a sudden 
he felt something over his body. When he awoke, he saw the snake 
which the boys had let loose. The snake dropped a ring which it 
had in its mouth on John’s lap. John looked at the ring and began 
to shine it, because he thought if he could only sell the ring, he 
could get some money and give it to his mother for the three table- 
cloths. 


When he started to clean it, a very old and ugly lady with buck 
teeth, her hair sticking straight up in the air, a big red nose and 
ugly face, appeared and looked at him. John was afraid and tried 
to run away, but could not move. So he shut his eyes. When he 
opened his eyes, he saw no one, and began to run. Soon, he was 
so tired that he had to rest again. Again, he started to clean the 
ring, still hoping that he might be able to sell it, and again the old 
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lady appeared. This time he was not so afraid, and when the 
woman asked him what he wanted, he said, “Twenty dollars.” The 
old lady gave him twenty dollars and disappeared. 

John was very happy. When he got home, he gave his mother 
the money, but did not tell her anything about the old lady or the 
ring. The next day he was still thinking about selling the ring. But, 
when he began to shine it, the old lady appeared again. Again he 
asked for twenty dollars and she asked him why he didn’t ask for 
more so that she wouldn’t have to come so often. John said, “I 
didn’t call you.” But the old lady said, “Yes, you did. Every time 
you touch the ring, I must appear. I am under the command of 
the ring. Anytime you want something just call me and I'll come 
up.” 

Two or three days later, John bought a farm for his mother 
and the rest of the family to live on, and paid for it with the money 
he had received from the old lady. Two years later he got married 
and built a better home than the first one. The people could not 
figure this out. They began to suspect him of being a robber. One 
day while he was hunting, he left the ring at home for fear that 
he would lose it. Another fellow who had read about the magic 
book and ring wanted to get hold of the ring. The only thing he 
could think of was to go around and ask John’s wife if she would 
like to trade any old gold for new. 

John’s wife knew that he had wanted to sell the ring when he 
first got it, so she thought that she would do well to sell it now, 
and get a new ring and surprise John. She picked the best ring out 
of the ones she saw and gave the fellow John’s ring. When John 
arrived home, however, he became very angry because he knew that 
he could never find a ring like that one. 


Because he was suspected of robbery, John was arrested by the 
police. The dog asked the cat what they were going to do since 
they would not be able to get food from John. Since the dog and 
cat were witches, they had spied on the fellow and knew who had 
the ring. They knew that he kept it in his mouth every night when 
he went to sleep. Since they were unable to get it from him, they 
called upon a rat. They told the rat that he must do them a favor. 


_ If he would do them this favor, he would never have to be afraid 


of any more cats or anything. Even his family would be protected 
for seven generations. They told the rat that he must get the ring 
from the man. The rat said that he would do it. 


He went into the house and looked around all day long. When 
the man went to bed the rat noticed that he had taken the ring 
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from his finger and put it in his mouth. After the man began to 
snore, the rat found some oil. He dipped his tail in it and then 
found some pepper and did likewise. He then walked backward 
with his tail in the air, being careful not to rub off the oil or pepper. 
He put his tail in the man’s nose, and the man began to sneeze and 
dropped the ring on the floor. The rat then took the ring and ran 
outside where the cat and dog were waiting. They told the rat 
not to worry, that for seven generations he would not be bothered. 

The dog and cat then brought the ring to the jail. John heard 
the cat meow and the dog bark, and asked the jail-keeper to let 
him see his dog and cat for the last time. The cat came in, jumped 
on his lap, and gave him the ring. He squeezed the ring and the 
old woman appeared. John had one request and that was that he 
wanted to go home to his wife. 

When he got home, he found a lady in the kitchen, who told 
him that he had saved her life. John said that he could not see 
how he had saved her life when he had never seen her. She asked 
him who had given him the ring. John told her that a snake had 
given it to him, but she said, “J was the snake who gave you the 
ring.” She told John that the boss of the witches had punished 
her and changed her into a snake. She told him if he had not 
tried to save her, she would have been killed. And, as she said 
those words, she disappeared, and the cat and dog turned into real 
people. John thanked her, and thanked the dog and cat for all 
they had done. 


3. THe Two Brotnuers (Hungarian) 
(Type 300-303, The Dragon Slayer. Contributed by Margaret Fleming.) 


Two brothers, John the younger and William the older, started 
out to seek adventure. They walked along together until they came 
to a spring. There was a road leading to the right and another road 
went to the left of the spring. 

William chose the right and John took the left. “Now, when 
we come back homeward,” said William, “and come to this spring 
—observe carefully the water in it. It is clear and so it shall be if 
all is well with us both, but if the water in the spring is blood, then 
death has befallen one of us.” 

They bade farewell to each other and on they walked. Then 
William came to a forest. 

Through the forest wandered William till night came on, He 
was tired, sleepy, and hungry. He made himself a bed and proceeded 
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to build a fire. He took from his knapsack a piece of bacon and a 
piece of bread. He then took his pen knife from his pocket and 
was just about to cut a switch from a tree above him when he 
heard a weird sound. 

“Q-o-0-0-0, I’m cold. O-o-0-0-o0, I’m cold,” said the voice. 

William looked up through the branches and beheld an old 
woman sitting there shaking and shivering. 

“Well, if you’re cold, come on down and warm yourself,” said 
William. 

The old witch scrambled down and sat near the fire. William 
went on getting ready his supper. He put a piece of bacon on the 
end of his stick, then held it over the flame. When the grease began 
to drip, he would hold it over his bread and let it drip on his bread. 

“Q-o-0-0-0, I’m hungry,” said the old witch. 

No sooner had she said this when off she scrambled to a nearby 
brook. She soon came back with frogs and lizards on a stick. Seating 
herself near William she held her supper over the flame to roast 
just as William did. Still shaking and quivering, every once in a 
while she jostled her lizards and frogs against William’s bacon. 

William became angry. “Stop touching my bacon with your 
old frogs and lizards!” 

All in vain did he speak for the old witch continued to shake 
and shiver and she continued to hit William’s bacon every now and 
then. By now William was thoroughly disgusted, so he packed up 
his belongings and left the old woman sitting by the fire. She mut- 
tered a curse as he went out of sight. 

William wandered on through the night. At dawn he arrived 
at a village. Although it was very early as yet, he could see people 
hurrying and scurrying about the streets. He stopped a man and 
asked him what was the matter. 


“Oh,” said he, “today at ten o’clock is the day the king’s daugh- 
ter is to be given to the dragon in the well unless someone dare try 
to destroy him. But no one will try because all the brave men who 
have tried have been killed. There are no brave ones left. You 
see, this is the only well in this village and if the princess is not 
delivered to the dragon, all the people will die of thirst for the 
dragon will not permit us to get water.” 


The man then hurried on. William walked on slowly. Every 
house had a black draping hung upon it. Every window, every porch 
showed signs of mourning. The nearer he came to the king’s palace, 
the blacker things appeared. This made William become braver 
and braver. 
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Up he walked to the king’s door and announced himself as one 
wishing to tackle the monster. The king himself fitted him with the 
best sword and shield in the kingdom. As a reward if he succeeded, 
he promised him the hand of the princess. 

Just before ten o’clock all the streets were cleared. Everyone 
was inside. Just as the clock struck ten, William walked up to the 
well. He heard a loud, thundering sound. Up came the mighty, 
monstrous dragon. A fierce look came upon his face as he saw 
William before him instead of the beautiful princess. Immediately 
he began thrusting fierce blows left and right. William managed to 
dodge a few of them. Several times his sword struck the dragon, 
but to no avail. He missed every vital spot. The dragon was too 
much for poor William. William was dead. The dragon left a 
note on the well, stating that he would await the princess at ten, 
just a week from that day. William was buried with all the reverence 
bestowed upon a brave knight. 

John slept well during the first night. He arose early and con- 
tinued his journey through the forest. It was now breakfast time, 
so he found a nice spot under a large tree, where he built a fire. 
With his pen knife he cut a branch from the tree. 

“Q-o-0-0-0, I’m so cold. O-o-0-0-0, I’m so cold,” said a weird 
voice above him. 

“If you’re cold, come on down and warm yourself by my fire,” 
said John. 

Down came the old woman shivering and quivering, wobbling 
and stumbling as she made her way to the fire. She had no sooner 
sat down when up she scrambled and away she went to the brook. 
Soon she came back with lizards and frogs on a stick. 

Seating herself beside John, she began roasting her breakfast. 
Many times did she flavor John’s bacon with lizards, but John said 
nothing. Once he moved over to give her more room, but never 
did he show signs of any anger, ill manners, or disgust. 

Both John and the old witch feasted heartily. John finally 
told her he had to go on. The old witch thought he was a fine 
young man and as a reward for his kindness she gave him a small 
gold whistle, telling him to blow it when he was in danger and 
needed help. John thanked her kindly. Then, putting the whistle 
in his pocket, he wandered on through the woods. 


It was evening. The sun had just dropped behind the hills as 
John arrived at the village draped in black. A man was coming 
towards him. John questioned him, asking the reason for the black- 
ness in the village. The man explained with grief that the princess 
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was to be given to the dragon in the well in a few days unless some 
brave man could destroy the monster and so save the princess, 
“Was there no man who would attempt to try to save her?” 


asked John. 


“Yes, there have been many but all in vain, The dragon is 
fierce and mighty. Death befell all the brave ones,” answered the 
man. 


“How do I get to the king’s palace?” asked John. 
“Straight ahead on that mournful hill,” said the worried man. 


Away hurried John. On arrival at the palace he was given 
good food and provided with plenty of rest for the following days 
before the day for the duel with the dragon. On that sad day, 
John was furnished with the best sword and shield that could be 
found. By ten o’clock everyone was off the streets except John, 
who arrived just as the clock struck the last note. 

A thundering sound roared out of the well. The great monster 
was before John. A fierce expression was on the dragon’s hideous 
face as he saw John there instead of the beautiful princess. Nearer 
and nearer he came to John, just as John jumped and rushed behind 
him. Bang! went John’s sword, but not hard enough. The dragon 
became more furious. It sprang at John. John remembered his 
whistle. He quickly blew a shrill note that sounded through the 
village. Out of the woods came a giant lion. 

“Roar!” went the lion. How surprised the dragon looked! 
Quick was John with his sword. Right under the dragon’s neck 
went the shining blade. Red blood squirted everywhere. The lion 
sprang on the weakened dragon. Soon the monster was dead. The 
lion went back to the woods. John went back to the palace, tired 
but happy that the princess was saved and the people would now 
have all the water they wanted. 


Great was the joy and merriment throughout the village. All 
the black drapings were burned. The wedding ceremony was per- 
formed and all was well until John remembered his brother and 
longed to journey on. He persuaded his beautiful wife to go with 
him to look for his brother. On the morrow they started for the 
woods. A few days later they arrived at the spring at the fork of 
the road. 


Alas! The water was not clear. Red blood was seeping through 
the spring. John knew his brother had met death, so he and his 
wife went back home, where they lived a happy life together. 
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4. Tue Devi, DeatH aNp Simon Greene (Austrian) 


(Type 330 The Smith and the Devil. Contributed by Betty Jo Sikinow, 
Fairmont State College student, as told to her by Frank Pazdirc of Worth- 
ington.) 


Once upon a time a village blacksmith named Simon Greene 
was sitting in his wine cellar drinking a glass of his favorite beverage 
when Death appeared in the doorway and told him that it was 
time for him to go with her. Simon Greene didn’t want to die 
so soon and tried to think of a way out. Finally he asked Death 
if she would join him in his last glass of wine. She accepted not 
just one glass but several more and soon she was so inebriated that 
she was bragging about how she could change herself to anything in 
the world. Simon Greene asked her if she could change herself 
into anything small enough to fit in his wine keg. She scoffed and 
said certainly she could and with that she decreased her size and 
crawled into the keg. Without a moment’s hesitation Simon grabbed 
up the keg and placed a cork in it. 

Death screamed and cried in agony for him to let her out, but 
he refused and placed the keg on the shelf. The years slowly passed 
and no one died. Crippled and sickly people roamed the streets of 
this town praying that they could die, but nothing happened because 
Simon Greene still held Death locked up in a keg in his cellar. 
This continued for seven years and Simon, who was tired of seeing 
these miserable people, decided to let Death go, but before he did, 
he made her promise that she would never come for him again. 
Death was so frightened and so glad to be free that she promised 
never to bother him again. Then she went back to heaven. Time 
and time again after she had returned, God asked her to get Simon 
Greene, but she refused. 

One alternative was left. God would send the devil after Simon. 
The devil went to earth and tried to enter the blacksmith shop and 
capture Simon Greene unaware, but a cross hung over the door 
of the shop and the devil could not enter. Near the back of the 
shop was an open window through which the devil could enter, but 
unknown to him was the fact that the blacksmith had seen him and 
was prepared for him. Just as the devil was ready to jump he saw 
Simon holding a burlap sack under the window, but it was too 
late—the devil was in the sack. Simon Greene placed the sack 
on his anvil and began to pound as hard as he could with a steaming 
hot iron. The devil screamed and pleaded with Simon to let him 
out, but Simon kept on beating. Finally Simon grew tired and told 
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the devil that he would let him go if he would never blacken his 
door again. The devil agreed and returned to Hades. 

Years passed and Simon Greene grew older and older, only 
to face the future, knowing that nothing mattered to him anymore. 
His family and friends were dead and he was old and ready to die, 
but Death would not come for him. Simon could not bear to live 
any longer so he decided to seek Death. He put all of his belongings 
in a bag and started on his journey. When he reached the pearly 
gates of heaven he knocked and Saint Peter answered and asked 
him what he wanted. He told St. Peter that he wanted to see Death, 
but when Death came to the door she quickly ran away and said 
she never wanted to see him again. Saint Peter told Simon that 
he could not enter Heaven since he was not dead, so Simon decided 
to go see the devil. When he reached Hades the devil came to the 
door to see if he had another helper, but when he saw Simon he 
slammed the door and called all of his trustees to help him hold 
it so that Simon could not enter. 

Simon was completely lost. He could not enter Heaven and 
the devil would not let him into Hades. Since there was nothing 
left for him on earth and he had to find a new home, he jumped 
across the sky and landed on the moon. Some say that on a clear 
night when the moon is full you can see Simon Greene pounding on 
his anvil. 








TALES FROM MISSOURI 


By Vance RANDOLPH 
Eureka Springs, Arkansas 


These stories were collected in the same manner as those pre- 
viously reported from the Ozark region.' A phonographic recorder 
was used occasionally, but more often I made notes in pencil, and 
typed the story a few hours later. Not one of the tales is an exact 
literal transcript, but they are all pretty close to the mark. I did 
not combine different versions, or use material from more than one 
informant in the same text. In every case, my purpose was to set 
down the story as it was told to me. 


1. Women Run WitTH THE WOLVES 


(Told by Ed Wall, Pineville, Mo., April, 1922. Such talk was common, 
he said, among hunters and trappers along the Cowskin River in the 1890's.) 

One time a bunch of old-timers got to talking about how panthers 
used to eat babies, even if they had to bust right into somebody’s 
cabin or climb down the chimney to get it. Everybody knows that 
is the truth, but when a fellow says wolves will eat babies too, the 
old hunters wasn’t so sure. Panthers are mean like cats, but wolves 
belong to the dog family, and a good dog is pretty near human. 

Another thing is that some of the old-time Indians claim they’ve 
got wolf blood in ’em. Not just by eating wolf-hearts neither, though 
that’s mostly what they tell the white people. So then old Tandy 
Collins says “Did you ever see a varmint that was half wolf and half 
man?” Everybody answered no, but several of us has seen Kiowas 
that look pretty wolfish, and some Comanches act worse than wolves. 
But they don’t have no tails, and their hands and feet are just like 
anybody else. And when it comes to hair, they ain’t as hairy as a 
white man. 

Pretty soon a old hunter says that over in the Cherokee Nation 
if you find a bunch of wolf tracks, lots of times there will be human 
tracks along with ’°em. Not made with moccasins on, but barefooted. 
And then he says if wolves find a baby boy they will eat him, but 
if it’s a girl baby they carry her off alive, and maybe raise her with 
the wolf pups. There’s men in the Territory that swear they seen 
naked women a-running with wolves on the range, and they didn’t 
look like Indians neither. And another fellow says he seen pecker- 
wood gals running around naked as jaybirds right here in Missouri, 
but he don’t think the wolves has got anything to do with it. 
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A man that used to drive the stage come along, and he says 
it ain’t nothing uncommon to see one of them wild gals setting out 
in the brush, with wolf pups a-sucking her tits like a baby. And 
then they asked this fellow if he ever seen it with his own eyes. 
“No, I didn’t,” says he, “but my pappy told me he seen ’em.” So 
then everybody wagged their head, because most of them has heard 
the Sooners telling big stories about such as that. 

Finally old Tandy Collins says well, even if we all seen gals 
with wolves a-sucking ’em, it don’t prove that no human has got 
wolf blood in him. A baby will drink cow’s milk, but that don’t 
turn him into a calf. And if a girl baby was raised up on wolf's 
milk, that don’t prove she’s laying up with a he-wolf, does it? And 
even if she did, it don’t mean she’s going to have children by him. 

Then another fellow begun to tell how some farm boys is 
always a-topping mares and heifers and nanny-goats. That kind 
of business is against the law nowadays, but everybody knows several 
boys went to jail for it, right here in this county. “Well,” says old 
Tandy, “did you ever hear of a mare foaling a colt that looked 
human?” The fellow says no, nor a heifer or a goat neither. The 
man that used to drive the stage says them low-down boys don’t 
bar nothing, and I wouldn’t put a she-coyote past ’em, if they could 
catch her. And there’s gals around here that is ornery enough to 
do anything. But I never knowed ’em to shell out no wolf pups, 
he says. 


So then they got to talking about other things, like why a 
squaw’s dog has always got little scratches on its back, which is 
something for the doctors to figure out. Tandy Collins says every- 
body knows the moon is at the bottom of them scratches, and that’s 
the truth too, in a manner of speaking. It ain’t got nothing to do 
with wolves, anyhow. 


2. Turee SItver Lecs 


(Told by Mrs. Mary Burke, Springfield, Mo., December, 1935. She had 
it from relatives in Christian County, Mo., about 1910.) 


One time there was a girl up on Honey Creek got something 
the matter with her, and she couldn’t walk a step. The girl looked 
just as healthy as ever, but she had to lay in bed all day long. The 
folks give her a whole bottle of medicine, but it didn’t do no good. 
Doc Holton says he can’t find nothing wrong with her legs, only 
she is paralyzed. He told ’em she might get well. all of a sudden, 
or else maybe she would just stay like that. After Doc went back 
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to town old Gram French come over, and Gram says somebody has 
planted bad feathers in the path. What she meant was, that an Indian 
woman throwed a spell on the girl’s legs. 

The folks didn’t believe much in things like that, but finally 
they give Gram two dollars. Just before midnight she got to mutter- 
ing charms, but nobody couldn’t understand what Gram said only 
the Devil and his helpers. When the clock struck twelve she opened 
the door, and then she begun to knock on the bed with her left 
hand. Pretty soon there come a answer from away off in the woods, 
and it went tum-tiddy-um-tum like them drums the Indians use 
at rain dances. 

The girl on the bed begun to groan something terrible, and 
the drums away off in the woods kept right on going tum-tiddy-um- 
tum. And here come something a-marching out from under the bed, 
and it was a little black soldier about fourteen inches high, with 
three silver legs. The little black soldier was carrying a thing like a 
gun, but it wasn’t no gun. You wouldn’t believe it, only if you 
seen the thing with your own eyes. 

The drums away off in the woods kept a-going tum-tiddy-um- 
tum, and the little black soldier kept on a-marching. The folks just 
set there goggle eyed. Finally the little black soldier marched right 
out the door, and a big log in the fireplace broke in two so it fell 
on the hearth stone. Gram got up and shut the door. Pretty soon 
she lit the lamp, and the girl in the bed begun to kick with her 
legs. It wasn’t no time at all till that girl was walking around the 
house just as lively as anybody. 

Doc Holton come out to see her next day, and he says “Well, 
didn’t I tell you she might get well all of a sudden?” The folks 
never said nothing to Doc about the drums and the little black soldier, 
or what the little black soldier was a-carrying, neither. Doc didn’t 
believe in such as that. It’s one of them things you wouldn’t believe 
yourself, only if you seen it with your own eyes. 


3. Tue SPANISH BuRIAL 


(Told by Elbert Short, Crane, Mo., June, 1933. Mr. Short heard reports 


of this stunt in several south Missouri towns, about 1914.) 


One time there was a settlement where the boys always played 
jokes on newcomers. They didn’t mean no harm by it. If a man 
come to town that the folks didn’t like, everybody just let him alone. 
But if he was a good fellow, they’d get him out in the woods to hunt 
snipes, or something like that. Sometimes they would make out like 
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some pretty girl was crazy about him, and when he went to her house 
they'd run him off with blank cartridges, and maybe grease the 
footlog besides. Just get some of the old folks to tell you about 
Walter Crabtree, that come down from Saint Louis to run the stave- 
mill. He hadn’t been here a month till the boys pulled the old 
“Spanish Burial” joke on him. 

The way it started, a fellow come running in to tell Walter 
that Rob Ramsay is dead all of a sudden, and they have got him 
laid out in the room back of the store. Walter felt pretty bad about 
it, because him and Rob Ramsay was good friends. So he run over 
to the store, without stopping to put his coat on even. There was 
Rob laying in a coffin, and they had put white stuff on his face so 
he looked like a corpse. Walter just stood there, and you could 
see he was all broke up. 

There was a wide blue ribbon across Rob’s chest, and a big 
brass badge. Doc Owens says it is a medal Rob got in the war, 
but the letters on the badge is so fine nobody can’t make them out. 
Then he says Mister Crabtree has got good eyes, and maybe he can 
read it. So Walter bent down close, and just then Rob reached up 
and grabbed him round the neck. Walter yelled like a steam whistle, 
but Rob held on. The other boys snatched up wooden slats and 
begun to paddle Walter from behind. Things was mightly lively 
for a minute, and then Rob got to laughing so hard he had to turn 
Walter loose. 

Walter Crabtree just looked from one of them fellows to another. 
He was breathing pretty hard at first, but pretty soon he grinned. 
“Well, boys,” says he, “the joke’s on me, and so are the drinks.” 
They all went over to the tavern, and it wasn’t long till Walter was 
laughing loud as anybody. But he says the next time somebody dies 
in this town, he is going to stick his knife in the corpse’s belly, just 
to make sure the son-of-a-bitch is dead! Walter wasn’t really mad, 
because it was like being initiated into a lodge. He knowed the boys 
didn’t mean no harm, and they was all good friends after that. 


4. Bic Frain ANpD LITTLE FRAID 


(Told by Mrs. Betrenia Bowker, Kansas City, Mo., September, 1951. 
She had it from Johnny Stalter, Pierce City, Mo., in the 1930's.) 


One time there was an old man, and he didn’t like the young 
fellow that was coming to see his daughter. So he figured a way 
to scare the young fellow plumb out of the country. The old man 
dressed up in a sheet to look like a ghost, and then he went out in 
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the woods. He set down on a log to wait till the young fellow come 
' along. 

Maybe the scheme would have worked, only they had a pet 
monkey that used to be with a medicine-show. The monkey dressed 
up in a pillow slip and followed right along behind the old man. 
The moon was shining bright, and pretty soon the young fellow come 
a-whistling down the path. The old man flopped his sheet, and 
give a couple of loud groans. So then the monkey flopped his pillow 
slip, and he give a couple of screeches. The old man turned around 
and seen the monkey, and it looked like a sure-enough ghost. He 
give a yell and took out for the house, with the monkey right close 
behind him. The monkey squalled like it was scared, too. 

The young fellow just stood there beside the path. He seen 
the whole thing, and it tickled him pretty near to death. “Run, big 
Fraid, or little Fraid will ketch you!” he hollered. And then the 
young fellow laughed so loud you could hear him plumb to the 
house. 

The old man kind of give up trying to scare folks after that, 
and says he don’t want to hear no more about it. So then the young 
fellow and the girl went right ahead with their sparking, the same 
as always. After while they got married, and lived happy ever after. 


5. Pinkiey Was a Foo. 


(Told by J. H. McGee, Joplin, Mo., July, 1934. He heard it near Sparta, 
Mo., about 1900. This tale is sometimes linked to John A. Murrell, a high- 
wayman who terrorized eastern Arkansas in the 1840's.) 


One time there was a fellow named Pinkley Carr that was always 
bragging about how much money he had. But the truth is Pinkley 
was just a crossroads gambler, poor as Job’s turkey, Whenever he 
got hold of a few dollars he’d buy a new suit of clothes, or maybe 
a gold watch chain. And then he would just kind of visit around, 
sponging off of his kinfolks that worked for their living. 

The folks tried every way they knowed how to help Pinkley, 
but he wouldn’t pay no attention. Finally it got so bad that even 
the peckerwood gals upon Salt Creek wouldn’t go with him no more, 
because they seen he didn’t have nothing but a loud voice and dry 
wind behind it. A fellow has got to be plumb ornery before them 
Salt Creek hussies will turn him down. 

Pinkley got all steamed up one Sunday, so he put on his best 
clothes. Then he borrowed a horse from his brother-in-law and 
took off for the south end of the county, a-looking for women. Pretty 
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soon a stranger was going the same way, so they rode along together. 
It wasn’t no time at all till Pinkley begun to brag how much money 
he had. The stranger didn’t say much, but Pinkley went on talking 
how he just sold a big herd of cattle, and was carrying the gold in 
a belt round his middle. Pretty soon the stranger says “Let’s take 
this side road, because I know where a fellow has got some good 
whiskey hid.” Pinkley says that suits him fine, so up the little road 
they went. 

After while the road narrowed down to nothing, and they come 
to a lonesome place where there wasn’t no house for miles around. 
The stranger drawed rein and dropped back a little. Then all of 
a sudden he pulled out his pistol and shot Pinkley Carr dead. Soon 
as he fell out of the saddle, the stranger got down and went through 
his clothes. But there wasn’t no money-belt, and Pinkley didn’t have 
only two silver dollars in his pocket. The stranger jerked. out the 
fine gold watch chain, but there was just a little old brass watch 
on the end of it. 

That stranger had been a robber all his life, and he was pretty 
tough. Him and his pardners had killed many a man for their 
money, and never give it a second thought. But when he looked 
down at Pinkley he felt kind of sad, because if the damn fool hadn’t 
lied about the money he'd be alive this minute. It didn’t last long, 
though, and the robber was a-grinning when he got back on his 
horse. “If a growed-up man ain’t got no better sense than that, 
he ought to be killed,” says the robber. And with that he rode off, 
and left poor Pinkley a-laying there in the road. 

The horse come home next day, but it was quite a while before 
they found the corpse. The folks wouldn’t have knowed who he 
was, except for them fine clothes and the little brass watch. They 
buried him in the home graveyard, and the family felt pretty bad. 
The whole thing ought to be a lesson to the other goddam fools 
around here. It just goes to show that there ain’t no use bragging 
how much money you’ve got. The facts of the matter is, it’s just 
plain silly. 


6. Can Rats Reap? 


(Told by John Chaney, Springfield, Mo., October, 1945. He said it 
came from Howell County, Mo., in the 1920's.) 


One time there was an old man come through the settlement 
afoot. His clothes was kind of ragged, with a funny looking hat 
on his head. So when he went past the old Ragsdale place, that big 
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boy with the buck teeth throwed some wet corncobs at him. The 
old man seen who was a-throwing them cobs, but he just kept on 
walking down the road. 

When the old man come to Bud Henderson’s house, he stopped 
to get a drink of water. Him and Bud got to talking, and pretty 
soon Sally Henderson cooked up a good supper, with hot cornbread 
and fried meat. It was the first victuals the old man had eat that 
day, and he drunk three cups of coffee. While they was eating a 
big rat run across the floor, and Sally says the rats is the worst I 
ever seen. After supper they set out on the porch awhile, and then 
Bud says there is a extra bed and the old man better stay with them 
all night. And so he done it. 

Next morning Sally give the old man a fine breakfast, and he 
says you folks sure have treated me right, so I am going to get rid 
of them rats for you. All you got to do is give me a pencil and a 
piece of paper. And also, he says, what is the name of them people 
down the road where they got a big boy with buck teeth? Sally 
says their name is Ragsdale, but they are a kind of mean family, so 
her and Bud don’t have no truck with them. The old man set 
down and wrote a letter like this: 


DEAR MISTER RAT you have been here a long time 
and wore out your welcome, these folks are fixing to concrete 
the cellar and build a new corncrib very tight, so you will 
not get much to eat from now on, and they are going to put 
out poison besides. You better take all your kinfolks and 
move to Ragsdale’s place with a red roof only a quarter mile 
down the road. Because there is lots of corn and a smoke- 
house full of meat and a big cellar with all kind of vegetables 
laying around. You will be happy there, and you can live 
right under the kitchen, as the Ragsdales haven’t got no cats, 
and there is only one dog very old and pretty near blind. 
This is the truth as you can ask the rats in town because they 
all know me, and I would not fool you. A FRIEND TO 
RATS. 


He wrapped the letter around a raw potato and stuck it down 
a hole in the floor. Then he wrote another letter and wrapped it 
around a ear of corn and throwed it under the barn. And then he 
wrote another letter and wrapped it around a slice of bacon and 
put it under the smokehouse. Well, in three days the rats will all 
be gone, and they will be better off at Ragsdale’s anyhow, he says. 
And that big boy with the buck teeth better think twice before he 
throws some more wet cobs at people. And with that the old man 
picked up his little satchel and walked on down the road. 
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Bud and Sally didn’t do nothing till the old man was out of sight, 
and then they had to laugh. Sally says well, I have heard about 
conjuring rats, but I never seen it done before. And Bud says it is 
all foolishness, because everybody knows rats can’t read writing, and 
them old-timers sure have got some funny notions, he says. Sally 
just laughed, and she says well, he is a nice old man anyhow, and 
I’m glad we give him some hot victuals and a bed to sleep in for 
a change. Bud says he is glad too, and then they never thought 
no more about it. 

It was maybe a week after that when Sally says “Bud, have you 
seen any rats lately?” Bud looked kind of funny, and finally he 
says “No, I ain’t.” So then both of them watched careful, but they 
never seen no sign of a rat. And then they heard folks talking how 
the Ragsdales was just eat out of house and home with rats, and 
they was even jumping on the beds and biting the children of a 
night. The Ragsdale people tried cats and traps and poison, but 
it didn’t seem to do no good. 

Bud and Sally never did talk much about the rat conjure, and 
Bud still says he don’t believe no rat could read them letters. But 
there ain’t no rats at Henderson’s to this day, and the Ragsdale place 
is just a-swarming with ’em. Maybe it is because Bud and Sally 
Henderson always treat everybody right, instead of throwing cobs 
at old men that come down the road. 


7. Gop DAMN THE WIND 


(Told by H. F. Walker, Joplin, Mo., September, 1923. He credited 
it to a “hillbilly family” from eastern Oklahoma.) 


One time there was a man in Oklahoma that wouldn’t eat nothing 
only turtles. He tried to learn his dog to catch turtles, but the dog 
did not pay no attention. Then the man throwed his stick at the 
dog, and he says to the stick “Beat the dog!” But the stick says 
“I won’t do it, only if you grease me with sidemeat.” 

The man went to a big old hog and he says “Give me a piece 
of meat to grease my stick so it will beat the dog, because I am 
learning him to catch turtles.” But the old hog says “I won’t do 
it, only if you feed me some acorns.” 

The man went to a big oak tree and he says “Throw down some 
acorns to feed this hog, and then she will give me a piece of meat 
to grease my stick so it will beat the dog, because I am learning him 
to catch turtles.’ But the big oak tree says “I won’t do it, only if 
you make the sun shine warm on my back.” 
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The man went to the sun and he says “Shine warm on the 
tree’s back so it will throw down some acorns to feed the hog, and 
then she will give me a piece of meat to grease my stick so it will 
beat the dog, because I am learning him to catch turtles.” But the 
sun says “J won’t do it, only if you make the wind blow from the 
South.” 

The man went to the wind and he says “Blow from the South 
and make the sun shine warm on the tree’s back so it will throw 
down acorns to feed the hog, ard then she will give me a piece of 
meat to grease my stick so it will beat the dog, because I am learning 
the son-of-a-bitch to catch turtles.” But the wind says “I won’t do 
it.” So then the man begun to cuss the wind, and he says “God 
damn you and the sun both! Yes, and the oak tree too, also the 
hog and the stick and the dog and the turtles, and to hell with 
the whole business!” says he. 

The man just stood there a-looking up, and he kept right on 
a-cussing the worst you ever heard. Pretty soon the wind begun to 
blow from the South, and the sun begun to shine warm on the oak 
tree’s back. So then the oak tree throwed down acorns to feed the 
hog, and the hog give the man a piece of meat to grease his stick. 
The stick begun to beat the dog, and the dog begun to hunt turtles. 
It wasn’t no time at all till that dog got to be the best turtle catcher 
in the whole country. So then the man had all the turtles he could 
eat, and him and his family lived happy ever after. 


8. OLxp Man Price’s Boar 


(Told by Ed Wall, Pineville, Mo., April, 1922. Related tales about 
the odor of old boars and sows in heat are common all through the Ozark 
country.) 


One time there was a rich old man named Price, that owned 
the biggest farm on the creek. The Prices was a fine-haired family 
from Tennessee, and the old man didn’t neighbor much with us 
common folks. The boys used to call him Biggoty Price, on account 
of holding his head so high, and thinking he was better than the 
common run. They was always telling jokes about him, down at 
the blacksmith shop. 

Like when one of the Rickman boys come a-riding in, and 
everybody says what’s the news? “There ain’t nothing happened 
> answered young Rickman, “only they had a hog- 
killing over at the Price place.” And then Bib Tarkey says some- 
body told him how Biggoty Price has butchered a razorback boar 
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that was seven year old. “Yes, sir,” puts in little Poody Henders, 
“the meat smelled so rank, all the folks down to Bosserman’s Mill 
had to hold their nose!” The mill is pretty near two mile from 
Price’s, and everybody knowed in reason that a hog couldn’t stink 
that far. But all them fellows nodded their heads mighty sober, 
like it was true as God’s own gospel. 

“Yes, sir,’ says young Rickman, “old man Price raised the biggest 
stink ever stirred up in these parts.” All them boys nodded their 
heads again, solemn as a tree full of owls. “He sure did,” says Bib 
Tarkey, “and his two biggest gals got married that same week!” 

Bib never cracked a smile when he said that, and neither did 
them fool boys he was a-talking to. But everybody else that heard 
it just laughed theirself sick. None of the folks ever did say what 
was so funny about that story. It all happened a long time ago. 
But there’s people in this town yet that will bust out a-laughing 
whenever something puts them in mind of old man Price’s boar. 


9. TuHuey PRAYED TO THE SUN 


(Told by J. H. McGee, Joplin, Mo., July, 1934. It is widely known 
in the Southwest, attributed to the Cherokees, Choctaws, and Kiowas, with 
various dates and place names.) 


One time there was a fat woman from back East come to our 
town, and she was plumb crazy about Indians. You know about 
half the folks around here has got some Cherokee blood in ’em, but 
the fat woman wasn’t interested in that. She wanted to see wild 
savages with feathers in their hair, and paint all over ’em besides. 
The folks tried to tell her that Indians don’t wear feathers much, 
and they don’t use no paint neither, only maybe after a man is dead 
they will put two or three little marks on his face to show what 
family he belongs to. But all this stuff about eagle feathers and war 
paint is just for the stomp dances nowadays, or the Wild West show. 
The truth is that Indians look just like anybody else. 

The folks tried to tell her how it was, but the fat woman didn’t 
pay them no mind at all. Finally she hired old Pete Goodeagle to 
take her over in the Nation where she could meet up with some 
regular Indians. They was gone about two weeks, and there was a 
bunch of Osages that come up the river to catch fish. You know 
how the squaws wade out in a riffle and pound up buckeye roots, 
and it makes the fish drunk so they come to the top. All the men 
have to do is gather up the big ones. And then they clean the fish 
and dry ’em on poles, to eat in the winter time. 
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The fat woman says it is wonderful how they could catch so 
many fish without no seine, and she figured there was some kind 
of magic to it. She stayed at some people’s house that lived on a 
hill, where she could see the Indian camp down by the river. She 
watched them Indians all day long, and wrote it all down how the 
Indians done everything. Pete Goodeagle thought the fat woman 
must be crazy, but she wasn’t. 

About a year after that the folks heard how the fat woman 
was going around the country making speeches about her life with 
the wild Indians, and she give lectures at the Chautauqua too, and 
the Chautauqua people paid big money to hear it. And finally she 
got the whole thing printed in a magazine. It was a pretty good 
story, only the Indians in the picture looked like Comanches instead 
of Osage, and they was wearing mighty peculiar moccasins. She 
told how the Indians catch fish, all right. Only she made it sound 
terrible spooky and mysterious, when everybody knows they just pound 
up buckeye roots. 

It says in the magazine that the old men of the tribe come out 
at dawn every morning, and pray to the rising sun. The folks told 
Pete Goodeagle about that, and he laughed right in their face. “She 
seen the old men come out and face the east, all right. But she 
was too far off to see what they was a-doing.” And Pete laughed 
some more. “What does every old man do, first thing in the morn- 
ing? Them Osages has got bladders, just like anybody else,” says 
Pete Goodeagle. “They didn’t have no privy, and the old men 
walked towards the sun because there is a lot of saw-tooth briars 
west of the camp.” 

It just goes to show that you can’t believe nothing they print 
in the goddam papers, or the stories in magazines neither. Every- 
body knows that the Osages is mostly Missionary Baptists, or else 
they belong to the Moonhead Peyote church, which is a kind of 
Holy Rollers. Whoever heard of a Baptist or a Holy Roller praying 
to the sun? No wonder the people back east have got some funny 
notions, if they read them fool newspapers and magazines all the 
time. 


10. DuNwoopy’s Last JOKE 


(Told by Mrs. Marie Wilbur, Pineville, Mo., March, 1930. She had it 
from Dr. O. St. John, also of Pineville, in the 1920's.) 


One time there was a fellow named Dunwoody, and he was 
well fixed. He owned four big farms, and some houses in town, 
and he had money in the bank besides. But Dunwoody was not a 
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serious minded man. He wouldn’t join no church, so he just played 
around and had a good time. Dunwoody never did get married 
till he was pretty near eighty, and then he married a schoolmarm 
that was only twenty-two years old. The folks all figured the mar- 
riage was a mistake, but him and her got along fine. They was 
always laughing and cracking jokes, anyhow. 

Finally the time come for old man Dunwoody to die, and two 
doctors had give him up. He says to his wife “Listen, honey, I want 
you to promise me something.” The girl begun to cry, and she says 
she'll do whatever he wants. “It’s terrible bad luck,” says he, “to 
break your promise to a dying man.” His wife kept hollering that 
she won’t break her word, no matter what happens. So then Dun- 
woody says very solemn “Promise me that you will never, never 
marry a man * and then his voice choked up like he couldn’t 
talk no more. The young woman looked kind of worried, but she 
nodded her head just the same. “Never marry a man,” says Dun- 
woody, “if he is more than sixty-five years old.” 

Dunwoody’s wife drawed a deep breath when she heard that, 
and she says “Oh, I won’t! I promise!” Then she looked the old 
man right in the eye, and they both busted out laughing. The folks 
in the next room was plumb scandalized, but him and her just held 
hands and laughed like fools. Old man Dunwoody was still grinning 
about it when he died that same evening. 

The young widow cried a little then, and she give him a fine 
big funeral. She always said that Mister Dunwoody was a mighty 
good husband. But all the rest of her life she had to laugh every 
time she thought about old Dunwoody’s last joke. She didn’t have 
no trouble keeping her promise. It wasn’t long till she married a 
fine healthy fellow about thirty years old, and they lived happy ever 
after. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


FOLKTALE 


Contes Turcs. Pertev Naili Boratav. (Paris, Editions Erasme, 
1955.) 221 pp. 


In Contes Turcs, Pertev Boratav presents an exciting work that 
is a combination, unusual in academic publications, of charm, interest, 
and sound scholarship. Auspiciously Contes Turcs is the first volume 
(the second has now also appeared) in a ten-volume series, entitled 
Contes des Cinq Continents, under the general editorship of the 
scholarly Paul Delarue and the sponsorship of the Musée national des 
Arts et Traditions populaires of France. M. Delarue, who incidental- 
ly provides some of the notes for Contes Turcs, and the Musée have 
the commendable ambition of producing a kind of modern Cabinet 
des Fées in the Contes des cing Continents series and another series 
which they also respectively edit and sponsor, the Contes Marveilleux 
des provinces de France. If all the volumes are as attractive and 
worthwhile as Contes Turcs, that ambition will be a long way down 
the road to realization. 

Contes Turcs, which is pleasantly illustrated with subdued and 
appropriate designs by Abidine Dino, contains twenty-two tales that 
average less than eight printed pages apiece in length: in other 
words, they belong not to the prolonged narrative tradition of the 
nineteenth-century professional story-teller, the meddah, but to a 
twentieth-century Turkish form of a tradition akin to that utilized 
by the Grimms. The nature of this tradition is confirmed by the 
careful annotation which gives for each tale the source of the particu- 
lar version (all but three are manuscripts in Dr. Boratav’s own 
enormous collection), the collector’s name, the time of collection 
(mostly in the 1940’s), the informant’s name, some data about the 
informant, and (frequently) the source whence the informant learned 
the tale. 

These source data occur at the end of each tale, while careful 
textual notes are presented as footnotes, and, in addition, fifteen 
pages of excellent comparative notes form a kind of appendix. This 
appendix refers the reader to Boratav and Eberhard’s monumental 
Typen Tiirkischer Volksmaérchen for detailed schematic analyses of 
all of the Contes Turcs except one (no. 6). Further, Boratav and 
Delarue are able to cite one or more, since some are really compound 
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tales, Aarne-Thompson types for all but four of the twenty-two, 
although, as they point out, in three instances the parallels are more 
or less remote. This is by no means a complete description of the 
comparative apparatus, for everything is here that the scholar might 
desire except citation of the Thompson motif-numbers. 


All of this, and aesthetic pleasure, too! The translations, which 
seem careful, faithful, and artistic, catch splendidly the peculiar flavor 
of Turkish tales that is pointed out by Boratav in his prefatory 
remarks. Most striking and—to those accustomed only to western 
tales—unusual is a kind of sturdy peasant resistance to the fantastic. 
In free translation, slightly summarized, Dr. Boratav says: “What is 
elsewhere the most fantastic of tales becomes almost realistic ... . 
Dragons are usually big snakes, giants are men just a little larger 
and a little more hungry than other men, and fairies are people, 
too—of course with the power of shape-shifting.” 

Despite the author’s protestations to the contrary, the transla- 
tions do catch some peculiar stylistic qualities as well as characteristic 
content. Of course those traits which depend upon linguistic peculiari- 
ties and capacities are missing, but the reader will still come away 
with some sensation of the epigrammatic and formulistic style of the 
originals. One peculiar opening formula in Turkish, bir varmis, bir 
yokmus, has a kind of indefinite quality which I think is not quite 
rendered by il était une fois et il n’est plus; certainly my French is 
not up to supplying a substitute, but I do think the Papashvilys came 
closer in their Yes and No Stories to the eerie “non-indicative” mood 
of the original with their English rendition of “there was, there was, 
and yet there was not, there was once a . 4 


quibble. 

The Typen Tiirkischer Volksmarchen classifies 378 types of folk- 
tales without touching the folk romances of the minstrels, which are 
another of Dr. Boratav’s specialities. Contes Turcs, in all probability, 
is the only scholarly work now in print that gives a good picture, 
stylistically and content-wise, of Turkish tales in a language generally 
intelligible to Western scholars. But Contes Turcs represents only 
twenty-one of the 77'I’’s 378 types, and the folk romances remain 


But it’s a small 


’ totally unrepresented. May it be hoped that M. Delarue will com- 


mission Dr. Boratav to add at least one more volume to the new 
Cabinet des Fées? 


University of Kentucky Wm. Hugh Jansen 
Lexington, Kentucky 
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BALLADS 


The Ballad Book. Edited by MacEdward Leach. (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1955.) xiv + 842 pp. $7.50. 

The Ballad Record. Sung by Ed McCurdy. Edited by Ken- 
neth S. Goldstein, produced in cooperation with MacEdward Leach. 
Riverside Records, 12” LP. $4.98. 


In 1898 the final results of Child’s study of the ballad emerged. 
In 1904 came Sargent and Kittredge’s English and Scottish Popular 
Ballads, a synthesis of Child’s five-volume work which was designed 
as a text book on the ballad. Actually, the only satisfactory sources 
for ballad-class study for fifty-seven years were the tome and the 
synthesis. 

Child’s work marked the culmination of the researches of Scott, 
Percy, Ritson, and the rest. It was, and is, the greatest single study 
of the ballad. Its effects were far reaching; it analyzed the ballads, 
it selected them, it discussed variants, and it developed rules for the 
study of the ballad. In short, it gave to one branch of folk art a 
much-needed discipline and an academic: respectability that it had 
never before enjoyed. However, the five volumes had harmful as 
well as beneficial results. 

In the nineteenth century, Americans still felt that the root of 
scholarship and good things lay abroad. Child used only European 
versions of ballads and ignored the quantity of material that, at that 
time, was at his elbow. Child largely ignored the music. He was 
a student and not a collector, and felt that there were but three 
hundred and five ballads which met his conditions. He did not 
limit the number but he felt that his findings enabled him to include 
only this many. Finally, his work was a colossal! monument of 


scholarship. 


All these things have had certain detrimental effects on ballad 
study. In fifty-seven years thousands of folk songs have been collect- 
ed—not a few of which might well be classed as better qualified 
than the worst of the Child pieces to be included in the list of three 
hundred and five. Only one scholar has yet had the temerity to 
list ballad number 306—none 307. Collectors are still happier, often 
times, to collect a dog-eared remark of a well-known Child ballad 
than to collect an unknown American piece. No one, in the light 
of new knowledge of the ballad, derived from field work, musicology, 
prosody or any of the other studies, has had the temerity to challenge 
one of the three hundred and five ballad pieces. It would seem that 
all that was left to ballad study was picayune wrangling over minor 
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points in the songs themselves—whether babies were buried standing 
because a revenant says, “grass grows over our heads and cold clay 
in under our feet” or whether “Lamkin” is a story about the devil 
or a leper. If Child has said the last word, if all the ballads were 
discovered fifty-seven years ago, then ballad scholarship is a closed 
field and scholars should give over worrying bare bones for shreds 
of dry meat and move to other more fruitful fields. 

This is not the case, however. New things have come to light; 
more knowledge is available; it is being brought to bear on the old 
work and is polishing the old gem and making it more brilliant. 
After fifty years a new text book has appeared for the ballad student. 

The Ballad Book is modeled after the manner of Kittredge and 
Sargent’s book. There is one significant difference, however. One 
hundred and twenty-two of the Child Ballads are missing and fifty- 
nine other pieces have been included—sixteen of English or sup- 
posedly English origin and forty-three native American songs. Fur- 
ther, wherever possible, American variants of the Child numbers 
have been included which is another significant departure from 
Kittredge and Sargent. 


It is to be noted, of course, that the total number of pieces in 
Leach’s book do not equal the number in Child’s; yet there is real 
significance to this fact when we notice which of the Child pieces 
have been omitted. For example “The Whummil Bore” and “Long 
Jamie Douglas” do not appear in MacEdward Leach’s book. Of the 
former Kittredge remarked, “This ballad, if ever it were one, seems 
not to have been thought worth notice by anybody but Motherwell.” 
The latter is but a doltish parody of “Johnie Scot.” ‘To make up for 
these deletions The Ballad Book substitutes “The Flying Cloud” and 
“Van Dieman’s Land.” Only a blind traditionalist could find any- 
thing but a source for joy in such substitutions. In fact, one could 
say with some impunity that the calibre of the fifty-piece additions 
more than offsets the deletions. 

No book yet written is without grounds for criticism and The 
Ballad Book is no exception. It is easy for the critic to find fault, 
and in this anthology there are two points with which he might do 
so. The most obvious point of conflict is to be had with the selection 
of the added pieces. Many will complain that better and that more 
broadsides could have been added. Space and copyrights may have 
had much to do with not expanding the collection, and it is doubt- 
ful if any two people making an anthology would select the same 
examples. 
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The second point of criticism is one that is open to debate, I 
suppose, but this writer, at least, is far from being in accord with 
the statement made in the preface of the book, “From an artistic 
point of view, the finest of these [the American ballads] are the 
negro ballads.” There are many reasons for my feelings on the sub- 
ject but two should suffice to head up an argument. The white 
ballad, both here and in Europe, makes liberal use of the ballad 
cliché to accentuate and add color to the narrative. Remove the 
cliché and one still has a narrative. The negro ballad all too often 
makes use of the negro ballad cliché—‘“the thirty-eight pistol on a 
forty-four frame” type of thing—to carry the story. Remove the 
cliché and the narrative flees naked out the window. The white 
ballad usually tells a story and each stanza has a very definite posi- 
tion in the story. The stanzas can not be removed without impairing 
the story somewhat and the stanzas can not be juggled without 
seriously disrupting the story. An examination of variants of “John 
Henry” will reveal that stanzas can be juggled, added, and omitted 
without in any way affecting the story. In some cases the main 
theme of man versus steam drill is omitted without making the 
song senseless. The negro ballad, to my way of thinking, approaches 
the round more closely than the ballad. 


All in all, The Ballad Book is an excellent departure from the 
traditional—the departure that preserves the best of the old and 
adds the best of the new. It fills the long recognized need for an 
up-to-date text book and, quite incidentally, makes an excellent 
general work book. And, to make an excellent job even better, 
Riverside Records has produced a record to accompany the book 
with twenty recordings of generally rare and unusual English and 
American ballads and broadsides which are sung far better than is 
generally expected of records. 


The record is good in that many of the songs are rare and that 
it shows clearly in at least two songs, “The Twa Corbies” and “Spring- 
field Mountain,” ballad change and degeneration. It is poor in 
that all the songs are sung by one man instead of by several and 
that man is a trained singer rather than a folksinger. It is poor 
also in that many of the tunes, as “William Glen” and “The Butcher 
Boy,” are not altogether happy choices. On the other hand, the 
renditions of “The Bitter Withy,” “Sir Patrick Spens” and the 
rollicking “Brennan on The Moor” are well worth the price of the 
entire record. There are included other songs, inferior to these to 
be sure, but that are also not to be overlooked when evaluating the 
music. Included in these is the American “Sir Lionel” (Old Bangum) , 
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“The Crow Song” (Child 26), and the Myrick “Springfield Moun- 
tain.” 

The Ballad Book is a work that will not be surpassed with ease 
nor would one undertake lightly to produce a better record than 
The Ballad Record. Taken together the two make a new monument 
to the classroom study of the bailad that will remain unchallenged 
for a considerable time. 


Temple University Horace P. Beck 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Traditional British Ballads. Edited by Bartlett Jere Whiting. 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., Crofts Classics Series, 
1955.) xii + 148 pp. 45¢. 


A selection of Child ballads is now available in the 45¢ paper- 
bound Crofts Classics Series. Prepared by Harvard’s B. J. Whiting 
and edited from the one-volume G. L. Kittredge-Helen Sargent 
“Child,” the book will be welcomed as a supplementary text by 
teachers the country over. 

Included in Traditional British Ballads are forty versions of the 
Child ballads most frequently read and anthologized. With each text 
is included a short discussion (frequently adapted from Child’s notes) , 
a variant reference to Child, and a page reference to my The British 
Traditional Ballad in North America where American bibliography 
can be had. Generally, only one popular version of each of the forty 
texts is included. This policy is not observed in the case of “Edward,” 
both Child A and Child B being printed, but unfortunately is follow- 
ed with “The Three Ravens,” so that perhaps the finest ballad of 
them all, “The Twa Corbies,” is not in Whiting’s book. The ballads 
are not listed according to their Child numbers, but are rather classi- 
fied according to the archaic “descriptive system” under such headings 
as “Supernatural,” “Romantic,” “Tragic,” etc. 

Traditional British Ballads includes an introduction, a_ brief 
bibliography to further reading, and a convenient glossary. The 
“Introduction” will trouble a number of ballad scholars of the school 
this reviewer represents. Written with the ghosts of Harvard’s past 
hovering by, it deals in the main with the age of ballads, the sacred 
nature of the Child canon, and the problems of communal origin. 
Whiting’s stand on these issues seems devoted to protecting Kittredge, 
Child, Gummere of Haverford, and the rest of that great group from 
the onslaughts of recent scholarship in the field. The introduction 
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to a ballad book in 1955 is in great danger of appearing antique, 
even antic, when it implies that English ballads may date from before 
the Norman Conquest, when it suggests that Child’s volume really 
is a standard of ballad propriety, or when arguments such as the 
following are raised against the “opponents of the communal theory”: 


. it must be admitted that a stout adherence to belief 
in the ordinary methods of poetic composition simplifies the 
discussion of ballad origins, if only to the extent that it 
eliminates a possibly perplexing mystery. Yet it is not safe 
to say that an apparently common-sense, even rational ap- 
proach really answers all the questions. Ballads are different 
from other poems and communal re-creation does not wholly 
explain their individuality. Who, for example, were the 
original authors, those anonymous poets, not mute but cer- 
tainly inglorious, who wrote their songs only to give them to 
the peasantry? Why, once in a way, especially since they are 
held to have done their work in fairly recent centuries, did 
they never venture into print under their own names? .. . 
Why have professional literary men, some of them well 
acquainted with popular ballads, been unable, with rare ex- 
ceptions, to imitate them successfully? 


Louise Pound in Poetic Origins and the Ballad and Thelma James in 
“The English and Scottish Popular Ballads,” [JAF, XLVI (1933), 
51-68], have long since marshalled a definitive battery of information 
in reply to Whiting’s Introduction, while, ironically and by chance, 
my article “Mary Hamilton and the Ballad as an Art Form,” read 
only last December at the Winter Meeting of the American Folklore 
Society, explains or answers the questions and statements in the 
quotation above. Harvard has a heritage of folklore scholarship to 
be proud of, but too much respect for the Brahmins of yesterday is 
risky. Compare Whiting’s Introduction to the magnificent one 
MacEdward Leach has done in his recent The Ballad Book. 

But though scholars with my orientation in ballad studies will 
never be reconciled to Whiting’s Introduction, they will find Tradi- 
tional British Ballads a useable book. At 45¢ it will not compete 
with Leach’s $7.50 volume, which incidentally includes non-Child 
British and American material as well as the “traditional” songs. 
Surely Whiting and Appleton-Century-Crofts both deserve congratu- 
lations and gratitude from American folklorists for making available 
a ballad text at low cost, in a permanent series. 


Denison University Tristram P. Coffin 
Granville, Ohio 
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FotK DRAMA 


The Shepherds’ Play of the Prodigal Son. George C. Barker. 
(Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, Folklore 
Studies No. 2.) 167 pp. $1.75. 


George Barker has made a distinguished contribution to the 
growing body of published material on the folk drama of Mexico 
and the American Southwest, one of the richest veins in the folklore 
of our continent. Since his study provides a parallel English trans- 
lation, he, for the first time since Cole in 1907, makes a shepherd 
play easily available to readers unable to read the Spanish texts. 
Other such plays have recently appeared either without translation 
or through publishing channels without wide distribution. It is a 
matter of rejoicing that Dr. Barker, with his anthropological, socio- 
logical and linguistic interest already manifest in his study of Pachuco: 
An American Spanish Argot and Its Social Functions in Tucson, 
Arizona (University of Arizona Social Studies Bulletin No. 18), now 
turns his attention to the folk drama. It is a matter of rejoicing also 
that the distinguished new series of Folklore Studies coming out 
under the imprint of the University of California is giving folk drama 
due emphasis. 


This play from the state of Jalisco in Mexico differs from all 
others so far collected in interweaving a double action, that of the 
shepherds on their way to Bethlehem and that of the Prodigal Son 
who eventually joins them to bring his gifts to the manger. The 
shepherd plot brings in the stock characters and situations widespread 
in the shepherd plays of Mexico and the Southwest. Lucifer tries 
to block the shepherds’ journey and tempts the old hermit to kidnap 
Gila, a shepherdess. The hermit is still the amusingly human char- 
acter, who, we must admit with Lucifer, does not really lead a 
hermit’s life: he has once stolen Gila’s lunch; he, not a wolf, stole 
a lamb from the flock; he is now willing to steal Gila, though with 
some reasonable doubt that Gila will want to be stolen, even with 
the devil’s connivance. Yet it is the Hermit who gives wise advice 
to the Prodigal Son, urging him to return home, and who goes in 
reverence at the end with the whole group to the newborn Child. 
We have the sleepy shepherd Bartolo, who has to be urged to the 
journey with song, with the offer of a horse from a blustering rancher, 
and finally and successfully with the hermit’s whip. The rancher 
himself adds extra comedy by challenging the suddenly timorous 
devil to mount a bucking bronco. And the Indian couple, whose 
dialect pronunciation of Spanish amuses the shepherd, provide a 
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rather strange intrusion of social division between the Indians and 
those of Spanish or mestizo blood in a play of a sort most frequently 
presented in Indian villages in Mexico. 

The family of the Prodigal Son is intricately interwoven with 
the shepherd group. The Prodigal Son himself listens to the hermit’s 
advice to return to his father. His father and brother eventually 
join the hermit and the shepherds in the search for the wayward 
boy, and the father almost agrees with lazy Bartolo that considering 
the ingratitude of children it might be better to raise cats. The boy 
is chained and carried off by Lucifer, and after his return home 
hermit and shepherds are invited to join in the dancing of the jarabe 
and the good Mexican food. 

Ultimately all the characters, defended by the Archangel Michael 
against Lucifer and his counsellors, dance to the manger. The homely 
list of gifts, varying so charmingly in different versions of the Shep- 
herds’ Play, here have special gentleness, as they bring to the Christ 
Child a little lamb, a little rooster, a little sparrow in a cage, a red 
bird and a green parakeet, a little basket and a little goat, little 
shoes that the child may not take cold, white kerchiefs and a cradle 
and a hat, a little gourd that the child may drink water, and — a 
very Mexican touch—a flask of sweet pulque, the traditional mildly 
intoxicating drink made from the honey-water of the century plant. 
The repeated Spanish diminutive suffix -ito, so much over-used in 
Mexico, and here applied to the gifts and to the Child, carries exactly 
the combination of tenderness and profound respect which Mexican 
linguists say it has taken on from the feeling of the Aztec suffix of 
respect -tsin. 

The translation usually does a good job in conveying the quality 
of the original. There are spots when one wishes that it might do 
more to convey the layers of implication. For instance, the phrase 
“Dios sacramentado” is not the same as “Dios sacrificado” as one 
would expect from Barker’s translation—‘Our God sacrificed.” More 
of the eternal sacramental implication of the Birth might have come 
into his otherwise good translation of the stanza: 


E] Creador del mundo 
Del cielo ha bajado. 
Hoy quedo en el mundo 
Dios sacramentado. 


The world’s Creator 

Has descended from Heaven. 
Our God sacrificed 

Now abides in the world. 


© CP 
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I regret also the loss of the implied three-fold vision of the Trinity 
in his translation of 


Adios Nino lindo, 
Tres finos Cristales. 


Goodbye, Fair Infant, 
Most Perfect Crystal. 


I have a feeling too that the Prodigal Son, Dionor, when he impa- 
tiently replies to the hermit who has been warning him of damna- 
tion, 


No vaya a Ser un tiz6én 
Del Ultimo calabozo. 


is saying something nearer to “Don’t be a half-burned brand beating 
me with the last judgment,” than “Don’t become a disgrace of the 
Last Dungeon,” which makes no sense at all. (Cf. tizén, half-burned 
log, and tizonazo, punishment with fire in a future life.) 

No such carping criticism can be made, however, of the delicacy 
of Dr. Barker’s translation of such passages as the Caminatas, which 
the shepherds sing as they walk through pines shining with ice, take 
refuge under trees from approaching showers, or rest beside their 
flock; nor of the lullaby which they sing to the Christ Child, 


For we are rocking you to sleep 
In the cradle of our love. 


nor of their farewell as they leave the manger, 


This cross which we have made 
Child of my heart 

May it serve thee well 

In thy Divine Passion. 


One wonders whether the cross has been another gift or a dance 
figure. 

It might be noted here that the Spanish language, unlike the 
English, is rich in lullabies and those occurring in the shepherd plays 
are sung also by mothers to their own children. 

An important feature of the book is Dr. Barker’s illuminating 
introduction and. bibliography, in which he points up the relationship 
of the play with its comic interludes to others in Mexico and the 
Southwest and to the Spanish autos de nacimiento of the sixteenth 
century; and, in contrast, certain elements so far peculiar to this 
play, such as the Indian couple, the ranchero, the presence of two 
shepherdesses both named Gila, and of course most important, the 
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combination with the Play of the Prodigal Son, with its own Spanish 
antecedents. An interesting addition to the introduction is a facsimile 
reproduction of a page from the longhand script, typical of the 
manuscripts treasured from father to son and copied from village to 
village, kept usually among the prized objects on the household 
altar, which have brought these plays down to our own day. 

Readers of this play will be drawn again to a consideration 
of the juxaposition of comedy and reverence characteristic of folk 
expression, not only in Spanish, but also, to cite only one obvious 
example from the many possible in different languages and religions, 
in the English Second Shepherds’ Play of the Wakefield Cycle. They 
will be drawn to appreciate anew the special and often unexpectedly 
lovely quality of local adaptation—here the Mexican touches of jar- 
abes and pulque and little gourds, ranchers with bucking broncos and 
shepherds with green parakeets. And in some northern December, 
they may have a swift and understanding thought of some simple 
people who have rehearsed another year for many weeks and who 
are giving this play in a sunny Mexican church yard as an act of 
devotion at Christmas time. 


University of Arizona Frances Gillmor 
Tucson, Arizona 


FoLtK HERO 


Johnny Appleseed, Man and Myth. Robert Price. (Blooming- 
ton: Indiana University Press, 1954.) xv + 320 pp., appendices. 
$5.00. 

It is a curious dilemma of folklore study that the more competent 
and informed the folklorist comes to be in a given area, the less 
patient he must find himself with the untrue and otherwise un- 
satisfactory aspects of his subject. Research tells him that certain 
legends are not grounded in fact, are sentimental and awkward, are 
less deep and culturally true than others. Yet the less desirable 
legends persist, proliferate, and often crowd out the true and the 
sensitive. It can be frustrating to a student of American root 
thoughts and feelings to search out reality and probe its vibrant 
centers, and know that his work not only affects a mere shadow of 
the population, but that it must hold its place among thick and 
giant weeds which need never acknowledge its presence. 

Professor Price maintains a delightfully positive view of this 
difficulty, at least as it relates to Johnny Appleseed. The people, 
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yes. They may misconstrue, misjudge, misread; but their spirit and 
good-will—and they have that—are more important than any partic- 
ular facts which they may have wrongly assimilated—even when the 
facts are from his own workshop. As he says: 


A mere researcher stands helpless before this superior 
power. But not hopeless, for he knows that when a folk tale 
attains the status of a myth and embodies a cherished ideal 
of the people, then its true worth no longer lies merely in 
the dead facts that may have inspired it but in the new, 
living and creating force that it has become in the present. 


The “dead facts.” And yet Professor Price has not stinted him- 
self in seeking to disinter them. They are not dead to him, neither 
do they disappoint him in their meagreness, their often-times un- 
satisfactory quality. He has fed his mind with the country and 
times through which John Chapman moved, and followed that elusive 
shade wherever he seemed likely to appear. In some particular sense, 
Johnny Appleseed now belongs to the entire country, but rumor 
long ago had him moving, in despite of known facts, throughout 
much of the east and midwest. 


The few available documentary records he left are not brilliant 
or inspiring. He buys and sells land, he builds nurseries for apple 
trees, and sells them. Oh, there is more. He is freakish in his ways 
and appearance: shoeless, dressed in odd rags, able to endure cold, 
and prefers what most people would call discomfort. He is bizarre, 
and yet somehow homely and respectable. There is his role as citizen 
and messenger during Indian raids. There are his missionary activi- 
ties in behalf of the Swedenborgian evangel. But the Johnny Apple- 
seed wh» strides over the landscape, larger than life, sowing seeds 
from coast to coast—the Johnny Appleseed who is eternally old, a 
Father Time of the farming country—this is a creation of the folk 
who abstracted from reality whatever they needed, and made of it 
what they chose. 


Johnny Appleseed, Man and Myth is a model of unpretentious- 
ness, simply hewn and unvarnished. It offers the few certifiable facts 
of Chapman’s ancestry and youth. It crosses the gap of years until 
it can pick him up in 1797, he having probably made his appearance 
in northwestern Pennsylvania, and perhaps already taken as his goal 
landownership and the cultivation of apples. Professor Price makes 
very clear the place of apples, and their value to settlers, in the Old 
Northwest. Johnny Appleseed only pushed to extremes known ideas 
and ways of living; they were made strange by his personality and 
religious convictions. Swedenborg taught that spirit and thought 
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continued in the hereafter as it had before, that death was no more 
than a shaking off of dust. Johnny Appleseed treated his body, if 
not with contempt, without pride of the common sort. He was not, 
of course, alone in his concern with spirit. Professor Price, who reads 
his history, as well as his myth, with appreciation, makes almost a 
song of the “New Light” doctrines which multiplied “sects and 
systems” on the frontier: 


Sabbatarians, Free-Will Baptists, Congregationalists, Bible 
Christians, Wesleyans, Old School and New School Presby- 
terians, Covenanters, Mennonites, Unitarians, Universalists, 
Adventists, Jerkers, Millerites, Friends, Restorationists, Unit- 
ed Brethren, and Mormons! James B. Finley, William Otter- 
bein, Joseph Smith, Alexander Campbell, Peter Cartwright, 
Lorenzo Dow, Joseph Bimeler, and Father Fenwick! Inner 
light, sanctification, predestinarianism, immersion, justifica- 
tion by faith, authoritarianism, the seventh millenary, uni- 
versal salvation, communism, atonement, special revelation! 
Synods, dioceses, districts, phalanxes, conferences, congrega- 
tions, societies, conventions, communities! Priests, circuit 
riders, ministers, lay preachers, class leaders, wardens, dea- 
cons, lay readers, stewards, elders, overseers, rabbis! 


In such company, Johnny Appleseed might momentarily seem 
quite normal. But even the Millerites (and, by the way, despite the 
myth of “ascension robes”) dressed conventionally, and took their 
nature with an element of restraint. If this is not too notion-y a 
statemeat of the case, Johnny Appleseed lived the life Thoreau ima- 
gined; he was Transcendentalism made flesh. And though his routine 
and activities were essentially simple and social, and confined to a 
relatively fixed area in northeastern Ohio, for the most part, there 
was the stuff of dreams in them, and legends of Johnny (or John, 
as he was originally) and his ways carried far beyond the “Johnny 
Appleseed country.” 

They built up as he entered into his last decades. (He died 
sometime in March, 1845.) Professor Price collects a chapter of 
legends in their early flower. They continued to grow during his 
last years, in which he conducted his business as far west as Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. They continued after his death, and were finally 
elevated to significance in a famous article published in Harper's 
in 1871. Since then, they have taken on the character of perennials. 
Professor Price reports them and gives them form and commentary. 
There need be no concern over the vague shapes and commercialized 
versions of some of the Johnny Appleseed myths. Their valid and 
positive lines seem to stand out even through the work of inept and 
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otherwise inadequate chroniclers. The hat, rags, bare feet, tough 
skin, sleeping and walking habits, the seeds and religion add up to 
an unmistakable Johnny Appleseed. And yet there were all manner 
of freaks and phenomena on the frontier—and, for that matter, 
out of it. Johnny leaps brightly out of their ranks by reason of his 
curious integrity and social-mindedness, which held his life together. 
He was one of the essential American individualists—and of a type 
which we can profitably scatter as seed among our friends and foes. 
It is good to have the folk so creative in furthering the myth of 
Johnny Appleseed. We need, however, to find ways to underscore 
that he was once a live man and an American. 


Antioch College Louis Filler 
Yellow Springs, Ohio 
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“The Church in the Heart.” Millen Brand. Beloit Poetry 
Journal, V [Summer 1955], 1-24. 35¢. 

A Folk Song Chapbook. Edited by Marion Kingston. [ Beloit, 
Wisconsin: Beloit Poetry Journal Chapbook Number Four, 1955. ] 
38 pp. Cloth $2.50, paper, 75¢. 


Two recent issues of The Beloit Poetry Journal should interest 
readers of Midwest Folklore. The Summer 1955 number is devoted 
to “The Church in the Heart,” a series of poems by Millen Brand 
excerpted from his forthcoming book, Local Lives. This work applies 
the poetic method of Edgar Lee Masters’ Spoon River Anthology to 
recreate the experiences, not of a Middle Western small town, but 
of a Pennsylvania community of Schwenkfelders, a German Protestant 
sect dating from the sixteenth century and still surviving in both 
Silesia and Pennsburg, Pa. The long poem “The Voyage” is com- 
parable to the epical narratives of earlier ocean passages reprinted 
in Richard M. Dorson’s America Begins; in several of the other poems 
there are allusions to the folkways of an agrarian religious people. 
Brand’s poetic diction is loose; his power—as one might expect of a 
novelist—is in the narrative movement as a whole rather than in the 
phrase or line. These twenty-four pages hold promise of a complete 
work which will present, in an effective verse narrative, actual history 
and imagined characterizations drawn from the annals of a folk 
culture in America. 
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In A Folk Song Chapbook Marion Kingston presents thirty-nine 
song texts and one lullaby tune from oral tradition, many drawn from 
the collection of Marjorie Kimmerle of the University of Colorado. 
Most of these are children’s rhymes, game songs, and nonsense ditties. 
There are two parodied hymns, and only two ballads: “Tyin’ Knots 
in the Devil’s Tail” and a version of Child 299 collected in Aberdeen- 
shire. There is a Spanish counting-out rhyme from Texas and a 
Gaelic lament from Skye. 

One would hope that a folksong miscellany issued by an eminent 
journal of contemporary poetry would be distinguished either by the 
literary sensibility which informed its selections or by the authenticity 
and thoroughness of its informants and annotations. All too many 
texts here are patently from the repertoire of collegiate beer-drinkers, 
while of the songs with a more genuine folk pedigree it may be said 
that nonsense ditties do not comprise the examples of American folk 
poetry aesthetically most interesting. Notes identify the singers and 
their localities but comparative citations are not given. A Folk Song 
Chapbook will nonetheless intrigue anyone interested in the genres 
of folk verse represented in its contents. 


Columbia University Daniel G. Hoffman 
New York 27, New York 











